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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Narrative of a Second Expedition to the Shores 
of the Polar Sea, in the Years 1825-6, and 7. 
By John Franklin, Captain R.N. F.R.S. &c. 
Including an Account of the Progress of a 
Detachment to the Eastward. By-Dr. Ri- 
chardson, &¢. &e. 4to. pp. 477. London, 
1828. Murray. 

To enlarge upon the judgment, indefatigable 

zeal, and ability,.with which Captain Pracklin 

has commanded this as he did the former Ex- 

pedition intrusted to his charge, would be a 

work of supreme supererogation. It is un- 

necessary even to allude to conduct which 
under every variety of difficult circumstances, 
privations of the most severe description, toils 
of prolonged-and laborious continuance, an in- 
tercourse with barbarians, which required the 
nicest management, as well as the utmost cool- 
ness, prudence, and humanity,—it is unneces- 


‘sary, we repeat, under these circumstances, to 


do more than indicate their existence, and pay 
the homage of our unqualified praise to the 
gallant officer who has so steadfastly and ho- 
nourably passed the ordeals ‘they successively 
presented, to be overcome by his activity, good 
sense, and resolution. Of the manner in 
which he has communicated the events of his 
Expedition to the public, we have also to speak 
in terms of high commendation. The nar- 
rative is cleat, easy, and unaffected ; the in- 
cidents interesting, and the geographical and 
other usefyl intelligence such as to merit the 
attention. of Ee to whom knowledge 
is welcome.* Valuable maps add to this species 
of information ; and a number of plates,+ by 
E. Finden, at.once ornament and illustrate a 
= ms a eee its subject and 
e autho e Colonial Secre under 

which it has ~ : wwe 
Having in several Numbers of the Literary 
Gazette (particularly in No. 547) gone over 
the ground traversed by Captain Franklin, we 
may be absolved from the task of minutely fol- 
lowing him again in that course. We will 
merely recall to memory, that in June 1825 the 
Expedition set out from the Methyr River 
(lat. 56 min., long. 108 deg. 35 min. W., 
at the head of the waters that 

flow from the north in 

the long portage, and rendezvoused at Fort 
Chipewan. Departed thence for the Mackenzie 


of Natural H col- 
too voluminous to 





River, descended it-to the sea, and returned to 
the Great Bear Lake in the first week of Sep- 
tember, where the winter-quarters were es- 
tablished. In June 1826 the Mackenzie River 
was once more navigated to the sea; and 
amidst various adventures, with thick, foggy, 
and dismal weather, the coast was explored to 
the westward, in the hope of meeting Captain 
Beechey ; which hope being baffled, the Ex- 
pedition returned. To this Dr. Richardson's 
journey formed an episode, He took the 
eastern channel of the Mackenzie, and having 
also reached the sea, proceeded in an easterly 
direction along the shore’ to the Coppermine 
River, which he ascended, till obliged to aban- 
don the boats and stores. He then crossed, 
overland, the Copper Mountains, and happily 
rejoined Captain Franklin and his companions. 
A second winter was spent at Bear Lake; and 
in June 1827 our countrymen commenced 
their homeward route. During the whole 
time, it should be noticed, Mr. Drummond 
and the assistant botanist diligently pursued 
their inquiries in several quarters, and made 
great additions to the natural history of the 
country ; adding not only rare, but new spe- 
cimens of quadrupeds, birds, and plants, to our 
preceding stock in this important branch of 
scientific desiderata.* 

With this broad outline of the transactions, 
we shall revert to such parts of thé Narrative 
as may best serve to exemplify the work and 
to gratify the curiosity of our readers; and we 
find no extract to begin with more suitable 
than the description of the struggle with the 
Esquimaux near the mouth of jhe Mackenzie, 
on the second descent, in July 1826. 

** Whilst the crews were stowing the 
boats, (says Captain Franklin,) I obtained 
an observation for latitude in 68° 53’ N., and 
having walked towards the mouth of the 
river, discovered on an, island, which formed 
the east side of the bay into which the river 
opened, a crowd of tents, with many Esqui- 
maux strolling amongst them. I instantly 
hastened to the boats, to make preparations 
for opening a communication with them, agree- 
ably to my instructions. A selection of articles 
for presents and trade being made, the rest of 
the lading was closely covered up; the arms 
were inspected, and every man was directed to 
keep his gun ready for immediate use. I had 
previously informed Lieutenant Back of my 
intention of opening the communication with 
the Esquimaux by landing amongst them, ac- 
companied only by Augustus; and I now in- 
structed him to keep the boats afloat, and the 


re |crews with their arms ready to support us in 


the event of the natives proving hostile, but 
on no account to fire until he was convinced 
that our safety could be secured in no other 


a| way. Having received an impression from the 


narratives of different navigators, that the sa- 
crifices of life which had occurred in their 
interviews with savages had been generally 








* The collection amounts to about 1500 plants, 150 
pom tr quadrupeds,! and 9 considerable number of in- 








occasioned ‘by the crews mistaking noise and 
violent gestures for decided hostility, I thought 
it necessary to explain my sentiments on this 
point to all the men, and peremptorily forbade 
their firing till I set the example, or till they 
were ordered to do so by Lieutenant Back. 
They were also forbidden to trade with the 
natives on any pretence, and were ordered to 
leave every thing of that kind to the officers. 
On quitting the channel of the river we entered 
into the bay which was about. six miles wide, 
with an unbounded prospect to seaward, and 
steered towards the tents under easy sail, with 
the ensigns flying. ie water became shallow 
as we drew towards the island, and the boats 
touched the ground when about a mile from 
the beach : we shouted, and made signs to the 
Esquimaux to come off, and then pulled a short 
way back to await their arrival in deeper water. 
Three canoes instantly put off from the shore, 
and before they could reach us, others were 
launched in such quick succession, that the 
whole space between the island and the boats 
was covered by them. The Esquimaux canoes 
contain only one m, and are named kai- 
yacks ; but they Sere a kind “of open boat 
capable of holding six or eight people, which is 
named oomiak. The men glone use the kai- 
yacks, and the oomiaks are allotted to the 
women and children, We endeavoured to 
count their numbers as they approached, and 
had proceeded as far as seventy-three canoes 
and five oomiaks, when the sea became so 
crowded by fresh arrivals, that we could ad. 
vance no farther in our reckoning. The three 
headmost canoes wefe paddled by elderly men, 
who most probably had been selected to open 
the communication. They advanced towards 
us with much caution, halting when just with- 
in speaking distance, until they had been as- 
sured of our friendship, and repeatedly invited 
by A tus to approach and receive the pre- 
sent which I offered to them. Augustus next 
explained to them in detail the purport of our 
visit, and told them that if we succeeded in 
finding a navigable channel for large ships, 
a trade highly beneficial to them would be 
opened. ey were delighted with this intel- 
igence, and re weg oP their countrymen, 
who testified their joy by tossing their hands 
aloft, and raising che ioake deafening shout of 
applause I ever heard. After the first present, 
I resolved to bestow no more gratuitously, but 
always to exact something, however small, in 
return: the three elderly men readily offered 
the ornaments they wore in their cheeks, their 
arms, and knives, in exchange for the articles 
I gave them. Up to this time the first three 
were the only kaiyacks that had ventured near 
the boats, but the natives around us had now 
increased to two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred persons, and they all became anxious 
to share in the lucrative trade which they saw 
established, and pressed eagerly upon us, offer- 
ing for sale their bows, arrows, and spears, 
which they had hitherto kept concealed within 
their canoes. I endeavoured in vain, amidst 
the clamour and bustle of trade, to obtain some 
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information respecting the coast ; but finding the 
natives becoming more and more importunate 
and troublesome, I determined to leave them, 
and therefore directed the. boats’ heads to be 
put to seaward. Notwithstanding the forward. 
ness of the Esquimaux, which we attributed 
solely to tha desire of a rude people to obtain 


the novel articles they saw in our possession, | goods, 


they had hitherto shewn no unfriendly dispo- 
sition ; and when we told them of our inten. 
tion of going to_sea, they expressed no desire 
to detain us, but, on the contrary, when the 
Lion ded. in the act of turning, they 
assisted us in the kindest manner by draggi 
her round, This manceuvre was not of muc 
advan‘ to us, for, from the rapid ebbing of 
the tide, both boats lay aground ; and the 
Esquimaux, told us, through the medium of 
Augustus, that the whole bay was alike flat, 
which we afterwards found to be correct. An 
accident happened at this time, which was pro- 
ductive of unforeseen and very annoying con- 
sequences. A kaiyack,|peing overset by one of 
the Lion's oars, its owner was. plunged into the 
water with his. head in-the mud, and apparently 
in danger of being drowned. We instantly ex- 
.tricated him from his unpleasant situation, and 
took him inte the boat until the water could be 
thrown out of his kaiyack ; and Augustus, see- 
ing him shivering with cold, wrapped him up 
in his own great coat. At first he was exceed- 
ingly angry, but soon became reconciled to his 
situation, and looking about, discovered that 
we had. many bales and other articles in the 
boat, which had been. concealed from the people 
in the kaiyacks by the coverings being carefully 
spread over all,- He soon began to ask for 
every thing he saw, and; expressed much dis- 
pleasure on our refusing to comply with his 
demands eS he ~ - we aq is learned, 
excited the oupidity of others is account of 
the imetshoustinle zichea in the Lions and seve. 
ral of the r mén endeavoured to get 
into both our boats, but we resisted all their 
attempts. Though we had not hitherto ob- 
se any of them stealing, yet they shewed 
so much desire to obtain my flag, that I had it 
furled and put out of sight, as well as every 
thing else that I thought could prove a tempta- 
tion to them. continued, however, to 
press upon us 80 closely, and made so many 
efforts to get into the boats, that I accepted the 
offer of two chiefs, who said that if they were 
allowed to comne in, they. would keep the others 
out, For a time they kept their word, and 
the crews took advantage of the ite thus 
afforded, to endeavour to force the boats to. 
river into water.. The Re. 


Hanes Snot ee ion .was. immovable ; 
ieutenant ing astern, n 
made his boat tho Ton by a Sug 
this time one of jon’s crew perceived that 
the man whose kaiyack had been upget had a 
pistol under hig shirt, and was about to take it 
from him, but I ordered him to desist, as I 


pan it t have been from the 
eux. It had been, in fact, stolen from 
Lieutenant Back; and the thief perceiving 
our attention directed to it, leaped out of the 
boat and joined his countrymen, carrying with 
him the great coat which Augustus had lent 
him. be ehag ned had Fe Aaa ” fa that it 
was not at ts, and the younger 
men wading in crowds us, tried to steal 
every thing within their reach ; slyly, however, 
and with so much dexterity, as almost to escape 
detection. The moment this disposition was 
manifested, I directed the crews not to suffer 
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seated in the Lion, that the noise and confu- 
sion occasioned by the crowd around the boats 

‘impeded our exertions ; and that if 
they.would ge on shore and leave us for the 
present, we would hereafter return from the 
ship, which we expected to meet near this part 
of the coast, with a more abundant supply of 
ods. They received this communication with 
much apparent satisfaction, and jumping out of 


the boats, repeated the speech aloud to their’ 


companions. From the general exclamation of 
‘ teyma,’ which followed, and from perceiving 
many of the elderly men retire to a distance, I 
conceived that they acquiesced in the propriety 
of the suggestion, and that they were going 
away; but I was much dendived. They only 


retired to concert a plan of attack, and re-| 


turned: in a short time shouting some words 
which Augustus could not make out. We 
soon, however, discovered their purport, by 
two of the three.chiefs who were on board the 
Reliance jumping out, and, with the others 
who hurried to their assistance, dragging her 
towards the south shore of the river. Lieute- 
nant Back desired the chief who remained with 
him to tell them to desist; but he replied by 
pointing to the beach, and repeating the word 
teyma, teyma, with a good-natured smile. He 
said, however, something to thosé who were 
seated in the canoes that were alongside, on 
which they threw their long knives and arrows 
into the boat, taking care'in so doing that the 
handles and feathered ends were turned to. 
wards the crew as an indication of pacific in- 
tentions. As soon as I perceived the Reliance 
moving under the ‘efforts of the natives, I 
directed the Lion’s crew to endeavour to follow 
her ;. but our ‘boat remained fast until.the Es- 
uimaux lent their aid, and dragged her after 
the Reliance. Two of the most powerful men, 
jumping on board.at the same time, seized me 
the wrists, and forced me to sit between 
them ; and as I shéok them loose two or fliree 
times, a third Esquimaux took his station in 
front to catch my arm whenever I attempted 
to lift my gun or the broad dagger which hung 
by my side. The whole way to the shore they 
kept repeating the word teyma, beating gently 
on my left breast with their hands, and press. 
ing mine against their breasts. As wé neared 
the beach, two oomiaks, full of women, arrived; 
and the ¢eymas and vociferation were redoubled, 
The Reliance was first brought to the shore, 
and the Lion close to her a few seconds after. 
wards. The. thtée men who held me, now 


leaped ashore, and those who had remained in } 


their canoes, taking them out of the water, 


carried them to a little distinte. A numerous: 


party then drawing their knives, and stripping 
themselves to the Waist, ran to the Reliance, and 
having first hauled her as far up as they could, 
began a regular pillage, handing the articles to 
the women, who, ranged in a row behind, 
quickly conveyed them out of sight. Lieu- 
tenant Back and his crew strenuously, but 
good-humouredly, resisted the attack, and res. 
cued many things from their grasp; but they 
were overpowered by numbers, and had even 
some difficulty in preserving their arms. One 
fellow had the auidatity to snatch Vivier’s knife 
from his breast, and to cut the buttons from 
his coat, whilst three stout Esquimaux sur. 
rounded Lieutenant Back with uplifted dag. 
gers, and were incessant in their demands for 
whatever ‘attracted their attention, especially 
for’ the anchor buttons which he wore on his 
waistcoat. In this. juncture, a young chief 
coming to his aid, drove the assailants away. 
In their retreat eatried off a writing-desk 





and cloak, whi the chief rescued, 


seating himself on Lieutenant Back’s knee, he 
endeavoured to persuade his countrymen to 
desist by vociferating ‘ teyma, teyma,’ and was, 
indeed, very active in saving whatever he could 
from their depredations. The Lion had hi- 
therto been beset by smaller numbers, and. her 
crew, by firmly keeping their seats on the 
cover spréad over the cargo, and by beating 
the natives off with the butt-ends of their 
muskets, had’ been able to prevent any article 
of importance from being carried away. But 


as soon as I perceived that the work of plunder - 


was going on so actively in the Reliance, I 
went with Augustus to assist in repressing the 
tumult; and our bold and active little inter. 
reter rushed among the crowd on shore, and 
ngued them on their treacherous conduct 
until he was actually hoarse. In a short time, 
however, I was summoned back by Duncan, who 
called out to me that the Esquimaux had now 
commenced in earnest to plunder the Lion ; and 
on my return, I found thé sides of the boat lined 
with men as thi¢k' as they could stand, bran- 
dishing their knives in the most furious man- 
ner, and attempting to seize every thing that 
was movable ; whilst another party was ranged 
on the outside ready to bear away the stolen 
pe The Lion’s crew still kept their seats ; 
ut as it was impossible for so small a number 
to keep off such a formidable and determined 
body, several articles were carried off. Our 
principal object was to prevent the loss of 
the arms, oars, or masts, or any thing on 
which the continuante of the voyage or our 
personal safety depended. Many attempts 
were made to purloin the’ box containing the 
astronomical instruments, and Duncan, after 
thrice rescuing it frorn their hands, made it 
fast to his leg with a cord, determined that 
they should drag him away also if they took it. 
In the whole of this unequal contest, the self. 
possession of our men was not more conspicuous 
than the coolness with which the Esquimanx 
received the heavy blows dealt to them with the 
butts of the muskets. But at length, irritated 
at being 80 often foiled in their attempts, 
several of them jumped on board, and forcibly 
endeavoured to take the daggers and shot-belts 
that were about the men’s persons; and I 
myself was engaged with three of them. who 
were trying to disarm me. Lieutenant Back 
perceiving our situation, and fully appreciating 
my motives in not coming to extremities, had 
‘the kindness to send to my assistance the young 
chief who had protected’ him, and who, on his 
arrival, drove my antagonists out of the boat. 
I then saw that my crew were nearly over. 
red im the ford part of ‘the boat, and 
astening to their aid, I fortunately arrived in 
time to prevent George Wilson from discharg- 
ing the contents of his musket into the body of 
an Esquimauz. He had received a provocation 
of which I a8 ignorant until the next day, 
for the fellow had struck at iim with a knife, 
and cut through his coat and waistcoat; and 
it was only after the affray was over that I 
Iéarned that Gustavus Aird, the bowman of 
the Lion, and three of the Reliance’s crew, 
had also narrowly escaped from being wounded, 
their clothes being cut by the blows made at 
them with knives. No sooner was the bow 
cleared of one set of marauders, than another 
party commenced their operations at the stern. 
My was now the object of the struggle, 
which was ing to assume a more serious 
complexion, when the whole of the Esquimaux 
suddenly fled, and hid themselves behind thedrift 
timber and canoes on the beach. It appears that 
by the exertions of the crew, the Reliance was 





then | again afloat, and Lieut. Back wisély judging 
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that this was the proper moment for more 
active interference, directed his men to level 
their muskets, which had produced that sudden 
lic. The Lion happily floated soon after, 
and both were retiring from the beach, when 
the Esquimaux, having recovered from their 
eonsternation, put their kaiyacks in the water, 
and were preparing to follow us: but I desired 
Augustus to say that I would shoot the first 
man who eame within range of our muskets, 
which prevented them. It was now about 
eight o’clock in the evening, and we had been 
engaged in this harrassing contest for several 
hours; yet, the only things of importance 
which they had carried off were the mess can- 
teen and kettles, a tent, a bale containing 
blankets and shoes, one of the men’s bags, and 
the jib.sails. The other articles they took 
could well be spared, and they would, in faet, 
have been distributed amongst them had they 
remained quiet. . The place ta;which the boats 
were dragged, is designated by the name of 
Pillage Point. I cannot sufficiently praise the 
fortitude and obedience of both the boats’ 
crews in abstaining from the use of their arms. 
In the first instance, I had been influenced by 
the desire of preventing unnecessary bloodshed ; 
and afterwards, when the critical situation of 
my party. might have well warranted me in 
employing more decided means for their de. 
fence, I still endeavoured to temporise, being 
convinced, that as long as the boats lay aground, 
and we were beset by such numbers, armed 
with long knives, bows, arrows, and spears, 
we could not use fire-arms to advantage. The 
howling of the women, and the clamour of the 
men, proved the high excitement to which they 
had wrought themselves; and I am still of 
opinion that, mingled as we were with them, 
the first blood we had shed would have been 
instantly revenged by the sacrifice of all our 
lives. preceding narrative shews that, 
bad as the general conduct of the Esquimaux 
was, we had some active friends amongst them ; 
and I was particularly desirous of cultivating a 
good understanding with them, for we were as 
yet ignorant of the state of the ice at sea, and 
did not. know how long we should have to 
remain in their neighbourhood. I was deter. 
mined, however, now to keep them at bay, and 
to convince them, if they made any further 
attempts to annoy us, that our forbearance had 
proceeded from good-will, and not from the 
want of the power to punish them. We had 
not gone ahove a quarter of a mile from Pillage 
Point before the Those again took the ground, 
at the distance of one hundred and fifty yards 
from the shore ; and having ascertained by the 
men wading in every direction, that there was 
no deeper water, we made the boats fast side 
by side, and remained in that situation five 
hours. Shortly after. the boats had been secured, 
seven or eight of the natives walked along the 
and carrying on a conversation with 
Tens, invited him ° a conference on shore. 
was at first very unwilling to permit him to 
go; but the brave gy Badge so 
— sy would suffer him to land and 
reprove the Esquimaux for their conduct, that 
I at length consented, and the more readily, 
on seeing that the young chief who had acted 
im so friendly a manner, was amongst the 
number on the beach. By the time that Au- 
shore, the number of Esqui- 
maux amounted to forty, and we watehed with 


carried on with them, On his return, he told | 
, rt was as follows:—* Your 
conduct,’ said he, ‘has been very bad, and 


even stole from me, your countryman, 
fat that I do not mind ; I only regret that you 
should have treated in this violent manner the 
white people, who came solely to do you kind. 
ness. My tribe were in the same unhappy 
state in which you now are, before the white 
people came to Churchill ;. but at present they 
are supplied with every thing they need, and 
see that I am well clothed; I get all that 
want, and am very comfortable. You can- 
not expect, after the transactions of this day, 
that these people will ever bring goods to your 
country again, unless you shew your contrition 
by returning the stolen goods, The white peo- 
ple love the Esquimaux, and wish to shew them 
the same kindness that they bestow upon the 
Indians. Do not deceive yourselves, and sup- 
pose that they are afraid of you; I tell you 
they are not, and that it is entirely owing to 
their humanity that many of you were not 
killed to-day; for they have ‘all guns, with 
which they can destroy you, either when near 
or at a distance. I also have.a gun, and can 
assure you, that if a white man had fallen, I 
would have been the first to have revenged his 
death.’ The veracity of Augustus was beyond 
all question with us; such a speech, delivered 
in a circle of forty armed men, was a remark. 
able instance of personal courage. We could 
perceive, by the shouts of applause with which 
they filled the pauses in his harangue, that 
they assented to his arguments; and he told 
us that they had expressed great sorrow for 
having given us so much cause of offence, and 
pleaded, in mitigation of their conduct, that 
they had never seen white people before, that 
every thing in our ion was so new to 
them, and so desirable, that they could not 
resist the temptation of stealing, and 
him to assure us that they never would do the 
like again, for they were anxious to be on 
terms of friendship with us, that they might 
partake of the benefits which his tribe derived 
from their intercourse with the white people. 
I told Augustus to put their sincerity to the 
test, by desiring them to bring back a large 
kettle and the tent, which they did, together 
with some shoes, having sent for them to the 
island whither they had been conveyed. After 
this act of restitution, Augustus requested to 
be permitted to join a dance te which they had 
invited -him, and he was, for upwards of an 
hour, engaged in dancing and singing with all 
his might, in the midst of a company who 
were all armed with knives, or bows and 
arrows: He afterwards told us that he was 
much delighted on finding that the words of 
the song, and the different attitudes of the 
dances, were precisely similar to those used in 
his own country when a friendly meeting took 
place with strangers. Augustus now learned 
from them, that there was a ebb and 
flow of the tide in this bay, and that when the 
aun came round to a i point, there 
would be water eno to float the boats, if 
we kept along the western shore. This com- 
munication relieved me from much anxiety, for 
the water was perfectly fresh, and from the 
flood-tide having unperceived whilst we 
were engaged with the Esquimaux, it appeared 
to us to have been subsiding for the preceding 
twelve hours, which naturally excited doubts 
of our being able to effect a passage 
in this direction. The Esquimaux gradually 
retired as the night advanced; and when there 
were only a few remaining, two of our men 
were sent to a fire. which they had.made, to 
prepare.chocolate for the refreshment of the 
party. Up to this period we remained seated 





walike that of all other Esquimaux. Some of 


in the boats, with our muskets in our hands, 


to the sea | i 


ferro sameness 
and keeping a vigilant look-out on Augustus, 
and the ‘natives around him,’ As they had 
the water began to flow about mid. 
night, and by half-past one in the morning 
of the 8th, it was sufficiently deep to allow of 
our dragging the boats forward to a part where 
they floated. We pulled along the western 
shore about six miles, till the appearance of the 
sky bespoke the immediate approach of a gale ; 
and we had searcely landed before it eame on 
with violence, and attended with so much 
swell, as to compel us to unload the boats, and 
drag them up on the beach. The whole. party 
having been exhausted by the labour and anxiety 
of the preceding twenty-four hours, two men 
were appointed to keep watch, and the rest 
slept until eleven o’clock in the morning, when 
we began to repair the damage which the sails 
and rigging had sustained from the attempts 
made by the Esquimaux to eut away the copper 
thimbles. We were ‘this employed when 
Lieutenant Back espied, through the haze, the 
whole body of the Esquimaux paddling towards 
us. Uneertain of the purport of. their visit, 
and not choosing to open a conference with so 
large a body, in a situation so disadvantageous 
as our present one, we hastened to launch the 
boats through the surf, and load them with our 
utmost speed ; conceiving, that when once fairly 
afloat, we could keep any number at bay. We 
had searcely pulled into deep water before some 
of the kaiyacks had arrived within speaking 
distance, and the man in the a 
holding out a kettle, called aloud that he wi 
to return it, and that the comiak which was 
at some distance behind contained the things 
that had been stolen from us, which they were 
desirous of restoring, and reseiving in return 
any present that we might be disposed te give, 
I did not deem it prudent, however, for the 
sake of the few things in their possession which 
we required, to hazard their whole party col. 
lecting around us, and therefore desired Augus- 
tus to tell them to go back ; but they continued 
to advance until I fired a ball ahead of the 
leading canoe, which had the desired effect : 
the whole party veering round, except four, 
who followed us for.a-little way, and then went 
back to join their companions. I have been 
minute in my details of our proceedings with 
these Esquimaux, for the purpose of elucidating 
the character of the we had to deal 
with ; and I feel.that the account would be 
incomplete without the mention, in this place, 
of some communications made te us in the 
month of August following, which fully ex: 
lained the motives of their conduct. We 


that up to the time that the kai 
Stowe, the naan ite anend Oy 


er when I desired them to go away, in 
which the robbery was decided upon, and a 
pretty general wish was expressed, that it 
be attended with the total massacre of 
a dome rod Augus and 
the impropri including tus 3 
for: a i mage ox could searcely have been 


supply of their v: —— 
Sin ho-een ‘he dant with a 

we shall invent, to induce encsher- jarey of 
white people to come among us.’ This argue 





ment prevailed at the time; but after the 
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interviews with Augustus at the dance, they 
retired to-their island, where they were so 
much. inflamed by the sight of the valuable 
articles which they had obtained, that they all, 
without exception, regretted that they had 
allowed us to escape. While in this frame of 
mind, the smoke of our fire being discovered, 
a consultation was immediately held, and a 
very artful plan laid for the destruction of the 
party, including Augustus, whom they con- 
ceived to be so firmly attached to us, that it 
was in vain to attempt to win him to their 
cause. They expected to find us on shore; 
but to a against the boats getting away, 
if we should have embarked, they caused some 
kettles to be fastened conspicuously to the 
leading kaiyack, in order to induce us to stop. 
The kaiyacks were then to be placed in such a 
position as to hamper the boats, and their 
owners were to keep us in play until the whole 
party had come up) ‘when the attack was. to 
commence. Through the blessing of Provi- 
dence, their scheme was frustrated.” 





Our Village. By M Russel - Mitford. 
Vol. III. 12mo. Whittaker. 
WE dwell upon Miss Mitford’s delightful little 
volume with much the same feeling that makes 
us lingerin the Water-Colour Exhibition ;—both 
alike present the same series of fresh, green, 
animated pictures of nature. Our readers will 
be glad to see so many old favourites, collected 
from various periodical repositories, in a less 
scattered form—another claimant for the espe- 
cially-pet shelf in the bookcase. But this very 
merit to others, makes it a difficult task for 
one journal to select from what has already 
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the clear bright eyes, and red lips and shining 
curly hair, giving such an assurance of h 
and strength? And do you not recollect how 
the bounding foot, and the gay young voice, 
and the merry musical laugh, seemed to fill the 
house and the court with her own quick and 
joyous spirit, as she darted about in her inno- 
cent play or her small housewifery, so lively 
and so vigorous, so ag | and so beloved ? Do 
you not remember, too, how when we stopped 
to speak to her at that ever-open door, the 
whole ample kitchen was strewed with her 
little property, so that you used to liken it to a 
great baby-house? Here her kitten, there her 
doll; on one chair an old copy-book, on an- 
other a new sash; her work and needle-book 
and scissors and thimble put rey away. on 
her own little table; her straw hat, orna- 
mented with a tuft of feathery grasses or a 
garland of woodbine, hanging carelessly against 
the wall ; and pots of flowers of all sorts, of the 
garden and the field, from the earliest bud to 
the latest blossom, in the window, on 
the dresser, on the mantel-shelf, wherever a 
jug could find room. Every thing spoke of 
Lizzy, her mother’s comfort, her father’s de- 
light, the charm and life of the house; and 
every body loved to hear and see so fair a spe- 
cimen of healthful and happy childhood. It 
did one’s heart good to pass that open door. 
But the door is closed now, always closed ; and 
the father, a hale and comely man, of middle 
age, is. become all at once old and bent and 
broken ; and the smiling, placid mother Jooks 
as if she would never smile again. Nothing 
has been displaced in that sad and silent dwell- 
ing. The straw hat, with its faded garland, 
still hangs against the wall; the work is folded 





been so popular in the pages of many others. 
The introduction is, however, quite new ; and 
we cannot do better than see how ‘‘ Our Vil- 
lage” goes on. 

** Any changes in our village since the last 
advices? What news of May, and Lizzy, and 
Fanny, and Lucy? Is the pretty nymph of 
the s e-shop married yet? And does the 
Loddon continue to flow as brightly as when 
we gathered musk roses together in the old 
grounds of Aberleigh ? mes pe 

*¢ You used to say, and there was too much 
truth in the assertion, that for pigs, geese, and 
children, and their concomitants, dirt and noise, 
this pretty place was unrivalled. But then 
you were here when the two first evils were at 
their height, in June and July. At present, 
the geese have felt the stroke of Michaelmas, 
and are fatted and thinned; pigs too have di- 
minished ; though as the children are propor- 
tionably increased, we are not much better. off 
in’ point of cleanliness, and much worse in 
regard to noise:—a pig being, except just 
whea ringing or killing, a tolerably silent. ani. 
mal; and a goose, in spite of the old Roman 
story, only vociferous by fits and starts; where- 
as, little boys and little girls—at least, the lit- 
tle boys and little girls hereabout—seem to me 
on the full cry, or the full shout, from sunrise to 
sunset. Even the dinner: hour, that putter 
down of din in most civilised countries, makes 
no pause amongst our small people. The night- 
ingale, who sings all day and all night to solace 
his brooding mate, is but a type of their un- 
wearying of-yoice. His sweet harmony 
doth find ; their discord hath none. 
~ °* Lizzy! Alas! alas! you ask for Lizzy !— 
Do you remember how surely at the closed gate 
of the flower-court, or through the open door of 
her father’s neat dwelling, we used to see the 
pat fs so full of life.and glee; the 
square ¥ form, strong and active ag a boy; 


on the little table, with the small thimble upon 
it, as if just laid down; jars of withered 
| Sowets crowd the mantel and the window ;— 
but the light hath departed; the living flower 
lis gone; poor Lizzy is dead! Are you not 
sorry for poor, poor Lizzy? But this is too 
mournful a subject: —we must.talk now of 
the Loddon, the beautiful Loddon—yes, it 
still flows; ay, and still overflows, according 
to its naughty custom. Only last winter it 
filled. our meadows like a lake; rushed over 
our mill-dams like a cataract, and played such 
pranks with the old arch at York-pool, that 
people were fain to.boat it betwixt here and 
Aberleigh ; and the bridge having been de- 
nounced as dangerous in summer, and impas- 
sable in winter, is like to cause a dispute 
between those two grand abstractions, the 
parish and the county, each of which wishes 
to turn the cost of rebuilding on the other. 
By their.own account, they are two of the 
poorest personages in his majesty’s dominions; 
full of debt and difficulty, and exceedingly 
likely to go to law on the case, by way of 
amending their condition. The pretty naughty 
river! There it flows bright and clear, as when 
we walked by its banks to the old house at 
Aberleigh, looking as innocent and uncon- 
scious as if its victim, the bridge, had not been 
indicted — No—that’s not the word! — pre- 
sented at the quarter sessions ; as if a worship- 
ful committee were not sitting to inquire into 
its malversations; and an ancient and well-re. 
puted parish and a respectable midland county 
going together by the ears in consequence of its 
delinquency.” 

Perhaps the best praise for Vol. III. is to 
state, that it is quite equal to its predecessors ; 
and that is saying a great deal. ' 
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By Regina Maria Roche, Author of 
the ** Children of the Abbey,” &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1828. Newman and Co. 


WritTEN under the pressure of altered cir. 
cumstances, in ill health, which made the ne- 
cessity of exertion doubly painful,—by an old 
favourite, over whose pages many a young and 
pleasant hour has been past,—these volumes 
come forth with no common appeal to the 
sympathy of the reader; and a most respect- 
able list of subscribers shews that such appeal 
has not been made in vain. But, setting even 
these considerations aside, the book itself well 
deserves patronage. A very entertaining tale 
inculeates the purest morality ; and the two 
heroines relieve and heighten each other. 
Our limits will not permit us to analyse the 
story ; indeed, we should be sorry to break in 
upon the interest of the narrative ; but one or 
two p es will serve to give an idea of the 
style. The following is the scene which intro- 
duces one of these heroines :— 

“ The city, with its intervening plain, was 
completely hidden from his view by the wild, 
luxuriant thickets of aloes and Indian fig that 
overran the unequal surface of the ground, 
intermingled with oleander and palmetto, sur- 
mounted by lofty beech and chestnut again clad 
in spring’s gréen livery, while as yet hardly a 
tender bud in colder climates marked the glad 
return of the genial season. He.went on, look- 
ing about him for some place at which he might 
inquire his way, when he suddenly found him. 
self on the edge of a deep rift or glen in the 
very heart of the mountain, at the opposite 
extremity of which stood a very ancient, soli- 
tary-looking building, with the green summit 
of the steep acclivity on which it was erected 
appearing above it, casting a soft shadow on 
the nether scene, _Here De Montville thought 
he might obtain the direction he required, and 
accordingly, throwing the bridle of his horse 
over the arm of a tree, he descended into the 
glen, but did not advance without frequently 
pausing to admire the profusion of glowing 
flowers with which it was enamelled, sending 
forth a cloud of fragrance as his foot carelessly 
pressed them, and the sunbeams playing in the 
wild eddies of a beautiful stream that mean- 
dered through the verdant turf, uniting its 
soft murmurs to the still softer ones of the 
Sicilian dove. As he drew near the building, 
he perceived it was in a very ruinous state, 
and altogether had such an aspect of decay and 
desolation, as inclined him to fear he had in- 
curred. his present trouble to no purpose. De- 
termined, however, to ascertain whether it was 
untenanted, as he had such reason to imagine 
from its appearance and the profound stillness 
that reigned around, he knocked loudly at the 
old portal ; but no answer was. returned, and 
after repeating the knock several times, he 
became confirmed in his surmise of its deser- 
tion. By this time there was a curiosity awa- 
kened to view the interior, and he went recon- 
noitring about to try if he could discover any 
way of entering, conceiving there could be no 
great impropriety in intruding into a place that 
was abandoned. At length his diligent scru- 
tiny discovered to him, within a deep niche or 
recess in one of the old towers that flanked the 
portal, a small door that with very little diffi- 
culty, yielded to his hand, and admitted him 
into a spacious court, surrounded by the build- 
ing. Here all was silent as the grave 
evinced the melancholy omnipotence of Time ; 
the fine entablatures of the marble colonnade 
that ran round it were mutilated and defaced ; 
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able’ ‘freshness “through” the ‘place, no longer 


played ; its basin was covered with slime and 
weeds ; and the waving of some tall cypresses 
added, if possible, to the mournful aspect of the 
place. De Montville looked and listened, to 
try if he could see or hear any indication of an 
inbabitant 3 but nothing of the kind met either 
eye or ear, and he ventured to advance into 
another cloistered court, thickly planted with 
orange, lemon, and citron, and containing in 
the centre a capacious marble basin of limpid 
water. The heat was by this time intense, 
and to obtain a temporary refuge from it, he 
sat down upon the step of the colonnade, re- 
freshed by the cool look of the water, and the 
diversified tints and balmy fragrance of the 
agrumi. As his eye wandered, he every where 
beheld evidences of decay and desertion, in 
shattered windows, and mouldering turrets 
hung with streaming grass. A sensation of 
melancholy was impressed upon his mind, and 
he gradually sunk into a fit of musing, from 
which he was suddenly roused by the low 
creaking of a door, at the end of the colonnade 
under which he had taken shelter; but whe- 
ther through the influence of the air or the 
movement of a hand, he could not of course 
decide. Keeping his eye fixed, he saw it in 
the course ‘of a few minutes gradually open, 
and a female, of an elegant form, issue from it, 
her head shrouded in the antique veil of the 
Sicilian women. She advanced with not merely 
a cautious, but fearful air, and, with her looks 
directed to the other side of the court, was within 
a few paces of De Montville, when his sudden, 
perhaps involuntary, rising at her approach, 
betrayed him to her: she started back, her 
veil at the same instant escaped from her hand, 
and her face revealed to his view, he beheld one 
of surpassing beauty.” 

We must also introduce her fair companion 
Helena, whose fortunes make the detail of the 
other 

‘* She wished to visit the grave of her parents 
before her departure, and one gloomy evening 
bent her steps in the direction of the lonely 
road the funeral of her father had so lately 
marked. An ancient tomb covered the sepul- 
chre of the family. With difficulty she made 
her way to it, so unequal was the surface of 
the ground, and completely choked up every 
path with danky weeds. Nothing indeed could 
be more wild, or waste, or desolate, than was 
the aspect of the place, lying open as it was to 
every intrusive foot, and belonging to one of 
those numerous dilapidated churches that are 
scattered over Ireland. Every thing here spoke 
of mortality and the effects of time; white 
bleached bones were scattered about, while 
many of the pe Neer tenantless, from their 
great antiquity and long exposure to the pierci 
winds, and plashing rains, and Widting snows, 
of revolving ages. If the strongest minds can- 
not always successfully struggle against the 
chilling emotions, the awful sensations, excited 
by a visit to mortality, how much less could it 
be expected that one that had never yet given 
itself time for deep reflection, could do so ? 
Helena shuddered and wept ; and while a feel- 
ing of: chill dismay would have hurried her 
from the spot, she was still detained by the 

t, that he so lately loved and honoured, 
the life and a of the social circle, was 
now reposing within a few.yards of her. She 
sat down beside the old tomb of the family, just 
where a solitary tree threw the shadow of its 
skeleton arms upon the marble, and sought to 


look within the ting that had so lately 
opened to admit remains of her father to 
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this bed ?' was he who, but a few days ago, was 
the source of joy and happiness to all around 
him—was he now nerveless, voiceless, senseless 
—already given up to the worm ?—and she 
wept still more bitterly at the images conjured 
up by a fertile fancy, too ingenious in torment- 
ing itself. But he was lamented; and if the 
departed can look down, must not the kind, 
domestic tear be pleasing to them? But she— 
she, were it her lot to go hence that hour, what 
complaint would there be—what tear to please 
her pale ghost, or grace her mournful bier ? 
should she not be allowed to pass away like a 
flake of snow—like a morning mist—or like a 
valley-flower, that opes it golden cups at sun- 
rise, and shuts at eventide ?—and her falling 
tears streamed more profusely at the idea.”* 

We can now only recommend Mrs. Roche’s 
new work to the general ¢'rculation which we 
hope it will meet, both as an amusing fiction, 
and, still more, on account of the claims it 
possesses on our better feelings :—it ought to 
find many patrons and readers. 








Italy as tt is; or, Narrative of an English 
Family’s Residence for Three Years in that 
Country. By the Author of “ Four Years 
in France.” 8vo. pp. 441. Colburn, 1828. 


We take some blame to ourselves for not 
having earlier noticed this work. Its subject 
(notwithstanding the title) is not, however, 
of a temporary nature. Italy is almost of all 
time, and has been treated of by poets and 
historians, by monks and warriors, by mer- 
chants and travellers, in prose, in verse, in 
letters, in notes, in diaries, in sketches—in 
short, in every possible division of literature ; 
till it is (or ought to be) nearly as well known 
in the precincts of Grosvenor Square, as upon 
Mount Aventine itself. St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican are “ familiar in our mouths as 
household words ;”’ the Pontine Marshes com- 
mon as the Lincolnshire Fens; the Via Appia 
nearly as much trodden by the English as the 
York Road; and the Cascades of Terni and 
Tivoli absolutely better known than the soli- 
tary Fountain which we boast in the Middle 
Temple Gardens. 

The author of the present volume (Mr. 
Best), whose former work and conversion we 
noticed in our volume for 1826 (pp. 482—501), 
professes to strike out a new course for his 
literary labours, observing, that the narrative 
of a residence in a foreign country will differ 
from a tour ;—the tourist may see and observe, 
the resident will reflect and compare. The 
narrative of the residence of a family will 
differ from that of the residence of an indi- 
vidual. The one records the impressions made 
on himself; the members of a family commu. 
nicate to each other in conversation the varied 
and multiplied impressions which each seve- 
rally receives :—and he mentions some other 
distinctive qualities which ought.to exist be- 
tween the mere passer-by and the sojourner. 
These principles are good; bug the promise is 
hardly fulfilled in the execution. We have 
still the usual description of the places of 
which we have been accustomed to read; we 
hear of the same statues which have so long 
enchanted the world; of the pictures cele- 
brated throughout Europe ; and of the cathedrals 
and palaces which have already furnished food 
for many a goodly quarto to descant upon. 
Nevertheless, though Mr. Best does not quite 
act up to his preface, his descriptions are given 
with discrimination, and his narrative is gene- 
rally amusing. 





their destined bed: and was the cold wet earth 


We shall not follow him from one Italian 


LLG ES 
city to another; but rather extract here’ and 
there a few desultory observations, which his 
residence may well qualify him to make, and 
which have less to do with the sights of Italy 
than the major part of his work. 

‘“* As to social intercourse with the Italians, 
from what has been already written, the 
reader may form an opinion far this is 
practicable, and in what part of Italy it is 
most easy, or, to speak more clearly, least 
difficult, The government of Sardinia and 
Tuscany pay civil attentions to foreigners; but 
in no part of Italy are the English beloved. 
This has been accounted for. Whatever they 
themselves may think of the matter, their 
separation from catholic unity, at the bidding 
of a bloody tyrant, a boy, or a profligate wo» 
man, is not considered by impartial judges as 
a symptom of magnanimity; nor the insult 
and degradation inflicted on the catholics of 
our united kingdom as a, proof of justice or 
good sense. I was told.at Nice, ‘ if you 
pass the summer here, you will have society.’ 
An unwillingness to meet English. company 
could not have been more clearly expressed s 
and such is the sentiment general [ly ?] prevail- 
ing throughout Italy. An Englishman, or an 
English family, alone, in a provincial town, 
would, doubtless, be hospitably and cheerfully 
received. From my intercourse with the Ita- 
lians, I am qualified to pronounce that the 
want of such intercourse must be a great pri« 
vation to the English traveller or resident.” 

Without stopping to remark on the im. 
proper flippancy with which our converted friend. 
mentions Henry, Edward, and Elizabeth, or 
the complacent silence in which he passes over 
Mary of sanguinary memory, we will proceed 
to his remarks on servants. . 

“In a villa it was necessary to have a 
kitchen, as the town and its means and appli« 
ances for dining were half a mile off. We 
changed our cook three times in four months 
at Leghorn. The first took snuff; the second 
required that a little boy, only fourteen years 
old, should be invited daily to eat her dinner 
for her, as she had no appetite herself; the 
third bought the refuse of the market, in every 
sort of viand—and this, as the price accorded 
not with the quality, I considered as a symptom 
of dishonesty: he delighted, moreover, in that 
excitement of ideas for which wine is so much 
commended by the poets. On these two points 
I endeavoured to descant in a way that, as I 
thought, might edify him, as a persuasive to 
an honest and sober life. Ireminded him that 
we must all appear before the great judgment. 
seat: he answered, instead of trembling and 
putting off the conversation to a * more conve- 
nient season,” ‘ Chi Jo sa?” (Who knows that ?) 
This confounded me, ‘and ‘entirely altered the 
theological state of thé question. He is the 
only example of drunkenness and infidelity that 
I.have met with, in his condition of life, in 
France or Italy.. Of the higher orders, it is 
superfluous to say, because it is so well known, 
that .in the use of wine they seldom proceed 
even to exhilaration: of their religious belief, 
I may speak hereafter. One of the great in- 
conveniences. of sojourning abroad with a fa- 
mily, is the difficulty of procuring good. ser. 
vants. I have been assured that two footmen 
were taken away from behind a foreigner’s 
carriage at Florence, for some cause which had 
attracted the notice of the police... The very 
refuse of domestics offer themselves to those 
who have. but scanty means of knowing their 
characters, or are. perhaps indifferent about 
them. A good servant will not displace him. 





self to enter a foreign family, on the stability 
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Buglish, ere tation of spoiling thels 
ng the repu ng 
servants by carelessness and high wages, he 
avoids their service as likely to be an objection 
to his being received afterwards by one of his 
own country. In Italian families, the servants 
aré numeérous, and receive but low wages; but 
a sérvice is, in some sort, an establishment for 
life. Many of them are marfied, and, attending 
during a portion of the ne Be at their mas. 
tar’s house, exercise some additional means of 
gai a livelihood; a pension, too, is gene- 
rally allotted to them in their old age: This 
easy mode of life, with the prospect towards 
the close of it, they would not barter even for 
wages, with constant work and uncertain 
tenure.” 

With Mr. Best’s religion we have certainly 
nothing to do, farther than he has. chosen to 
display his feelings on the subject in the publica- 
tion before us; which, unfortunately, he does 
but too often. A querulousness and soreness 
pe themselves incessantly, which to us seem 
utterly inconsistent with the meek and quiet 
spirit of the Christian faith. He is, as our 
readers may recollect, a Roman Catholic; who, 
having formerly been of the English established: 
religion, has to renounce his. faith (for 

i to us but little satisfac- 
ory), and was received into the bosom of the 
Roemish church. However, on this subject we 
can have fo cause of com t: his créed is 
his own; but it is ing painful to see 
@ sensible man omitting no opportunity of 
shewing his chagrin that our Protestant belief 
still flourishes; nor handly less so, to find him 
endeavouring to gloss over the miserable relics 
and miracles with — abounds, and 
trying to persnade -his ers, at any rate, of 
the utility, if not of the infallibility, of these 
dass 


“¢ The eathedral vf Turin is well deserving 
of attention, at least as much so as the chapel 
situated between it and the king’s palace ;— 
& chapel much visited by Protestants, because 
‘in it is kept the ‘ holy napkin’ (sindone santo). 
This relic is shewt otily on an appointed day 
yearly: at other. times, it may be exhibited 
on especial application, a mass being said on 
the occasion. It is not to be supposed that 
- Provestants ever become applicants for a view 
to whieh such a condition is annexed; but 
‘they go into this chapel for the sake of saying 
in * tour !’ about relics, as the 
colonel put sticking-plaster on his shoulder, 
that he might in his despatches report himself 

‘wounded. Fortunately for the meckers, there 
- -fs somewhere in Flanders another ‘ holy nap- 


This is idle, at leabty°‘The napkin cannot tell 
for much as a relic; atid the sample Of reason- 
ing might just as well have concluded thus :— 
**'It follows, therefore, that every possible 
pomp ee ty dt a emg Maly =, 
popery is proved to the true -religion in 
every respect. Q, E. D.” 

* Read, too, his account of the famous lique- 
the blood of St. Januarius. 


"is a very venerable'pile; threé great churches 
oll ead She bene In the eastern 
ch are : 


decide, of the blood of St. Januarius. Kneel-. 
ing at the rails of the altar in this church, 


had very near to my eyes, a phial, in which 
was a liquid substance resembling blood. Per- 
sons of my family testify to having seen this 
substance in a solid state a few minutes before, 
when the phial was turned in every direction 
by the hands of the priest.” 
Can such things be; 

And overcome us like a summer cloud, 

Without our special wonder ? 

Even Mr. Best cannot refrain now and then 
from a good story at the expense of a saint. 
He tells us there is one named Agricol, of 
Avignon, who is said to be very efficacious in 
procuring rain for his devotees whenever re- 
quested. In a time of drought, the clergy of 
that diocese waited on their bishop, to propose 
that the image of the saint should be carri 
through the streets in procession, with prayers 
for rain. The bishop went to look at his 
barometer, and mang the top of the mercury 
to be quite spherical, said, ‘“* Messieurs, ne 
compromettons pas le credit du saint: attend- 
ons.” This is 1 5 but perhaps not 
better than the Trish } sem who professed to 
have a similar power over the weather, and 
who, when applied to by one of his flock for 
a shower of rain, told him he should be happy 
to oblige him, but he had had several previous 
applications for dry weather; and as it would 
be impossible for him to disoblige any of his 
co! tion, he ‘was under the necessity of 
declining to interfere. 

_ We quit this subject, which is the chief 
cause for censure in this work; and but that 
the feeling against the Protestant faith is ob- 
trusive, and displayed continually on occasions 
when it is totally uncalled for, we should have 
refrained from noticing it. As an account of 
Italy, the book is amusing, and may be plea- 
santly and usefully consulted. 





Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo. 
{Second Paperconclusion. ] 
Le Grose, Parisian journal, of May 3lst, 
remarks very justly upon this. publication, that 
it hardly extends our knowledge one iota be. 
yond what we had already learned from M. 
Savary’s Extrait, which appeared in 1823; 
and that instead of us Tevelations, 
such as the ancien miénistére of the police 
could abundantly divulge, it baulks curiosi 
by reiterating the oft-repeated stories of Fre 
victories and ests, marching from the 
Rhine to the Nile, from Egypt to Marengo, 
and from Marengo to Austerlitz and Jena, 
But the writer’s object was not to inform, but 
to mystify; not to tell the truth; but to shift 
the responsibility and ignominy of crime from 
his own and his master’s shoulders upon any 
other shoulders he could devise most likely to 
bear them.. Thus Bernadotte (the King of 
Sweden), Talleyrand, Fouché, Baron Dalberg, 
&e. are all conspirators, traitors, and. blood- 
thirsters, without any peculiar objects of their 
own to gratify, but simply to promote views 
which we: can very readily perceive tended to 
t the , and apparently rivet the 
ility, of Buonaparte. A coup d’eil over 
statements respecting the. murder of the 
Duke d@’Enghien (the most interesting portion 
of this volume), will perhaps shew in the 
clearest mammer the villany and. ruthlessness 
of the actors in that infamous y- 
In a mission into La Vendée, M. Savary 
acted the part of a most accomplished spy and 





informer, and discovered some clue to the mo- 
tions of and his associates, who 


I touched with my- lips, and by consequence 





were disembarked in France,.and had assem. 
bled in Paris to prosecute their dark. designs 
inst the First Consul, On returning to 
aparte with the intelligence he had 
wormed out of those who confided. in his. as- 
surance of being a friend and partisan, he, 
Buonaparte, we are told, said some flattering 
things about his courage and resolution in run. 
ning such dangerous risks—and the narrative 
“© He then determined to employ severe 
measures to elicit truth from darkness. He 
had an inconceivable tact for j g when 
he was upon a voleano, and for laying 
his finger on the precise spot where any 
thing was to be discovered. Since he had 
been at the head of the government, trials 
by council of war had been extremely rare; 


od he had even entertained the intention of 


suppressing them, excepting in cases of mi- 
litary discipline. .There were, nevertheless, 
in the prisons several persons detained. by the 
police as spies, or charged with political machi- 
nations ; and they were not ordered for trial, 
because the First Consul said that the time 
would come when no farther importance could 
be attached to those intrigues, and they might 
then be set at liberty. On this occasion he de- 
sired to be shewn the list of all those. persons, 
with the date of their apprehension, and. notes 
of their different anterior circumstances. Among 
them was a man named Picot, and another 
named Le Bourgeois, who had been appre- 
hended a year before at Port Audemer in Nor- 
mandy, as coming. from England: on. their 
departure from London, a description of their 
persons had been given by an agent whom the 
police kept there, and who had learned. from 

selves the atrocious design. with which 
they were going to Franee, and which was 
nothing less than to assassinate the First Con- 
sulk: The had hitherto contented 
itself with keeping them in prison. The First 
Consul directed that. they and three others 
should be tried: they were brought befote a 
commission,, The first-mentioned two mant- 
Sested an obstinacy.that was not expected ;. they 
refused to answer, and were condemned and 
shot without making the slightest confession. 
They seemed even determined to def; _— 
rity; and perished, d ing that it w 
ren suevive th war. This beovedo diminished 
the painful impression which an execution 
always produces. Not a single step had been 
gained.” 

This mili murder of two unfortunate 
men, who had lain a year in prison without 
notice, because of the unimportance. of their 
intrigues (or imputed intrigues), was, indeed, 
a fit prelude to. the higher catastrophe which 
was about to ensue. Querel, another prisoner, 
was picked out from the miserable list of the 
suspected, and condemned to die: in order to 
save himself, he accused Cadoual and some 
twenty more, and indicated where other par- 
ties coming to join them in Paris, were at. this 

iod disembarking at Biville, near Dieppe. 

subservient Savary was instantly de- 
spatched on a. business which. seems to have 
been particularly suited to his disposition, 
namely, to watch for, entrap, betray 
for sacrifice, the victims of whom he had thus 
got scent : and he says, with ineffable odolness ; 
“TI took td (a wretched accom- 
plice, who had terrified into the cowardly 
act of betraying his associates) “ along with me, 
because the party would not have landed un- 
less it had perceived him on the shore. On 
the road he related his adventures to me with 





the utmost frankness: He had but just .dis- 
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ered that he had been em in intrigues. falsehood to shift the odium of this atrocious, 
* Er aceniale 


which might have brought him to the 
and he shewed as much zeal in laying a snare 
for those who were coming, as he could have 
done to serve those who had already passed.” 
Language and sentiments of more utter 
baseness could not disgrace the character of the 
vilest hangman ; yet they are the boast of a 
Duke of France, and one of the most exalted 
favourites and adherents of Napoleon. The 
fellow hid- himself like a common thief-taker, 
and watched for eight-and-twenty days and 
nights; but was foiled in his honourable aim, 
and obliged to return to Paris without snaring 
a single person. One chuckles at the disap- 
pointment of such a blood-hound. However, 
as nobody could be caught on the coast, it was 
thought the more expedient to pour out the 
full measure of vengeance upon the plotters in 
Paris—George Cadoual and his friends, who, 
it seems, had got together for the purpose of 
despatching Napoleon, but tiad remained six 
months in the capital without attempting to 
strike a blow!! Moreau was. ar , and 
all France was inflamed with the story of a 
horrible conspiracy to assassinate the Consul, 
whom the whole republic ‘‘ besought, for the 
sake of the future, to turn a deaf ear to 
.?. % Every functionary, whether 
present or at a distance ; every officer, of every 
rank whatsoever, and particularly all who as- 
pired to favour, thought of nothing but how to 
avail himself of this circumstance to prove his 
devotednéss to the person of the First Consul.” 
Thus strengthened by popular credulity, the 
ernment hastened on to fulfil its i 
intentions. It was discovered that a person 
of some consequence had been in the habit of 
visiting Cadoual every ten days or fortnight 
but it puzaled the police to ascertain who this 


timately to have been Pichegra; but before 
the truth was‘ known, suspicion fell upon the 
Duke d’Eughien; and the consequence was, 
that the unfortunate prince was seized on a 
neutral territory, hurried to Vincennes, sub- 
mitted to a midnight mock-trial, and butchered 
in the castle ditch by the break of day. Our 
worthy historian* nate through wile and 


caning ‘fiom so degrmtcd s guapior an the Spy and he 
rom so a ras the - 
former of La onde want the baffled way-la’ en of Biville, 
that, <* not the disclosure ale by certain 
ents of George’s, relative to which 

them at the moment of it appre- 

one felt convinced that this en 

weice Other than the work of the lish ministry, 
wi was bent on getting rid at any rate of the First 
t, alarmed at the wisdom 





plane, agetts whom it kept iat Fr 7 
causing an attempt to be made, in their name, 
call Sects ene te he to extinguish the 
ares, CXcited by their misfortunes. 4 

Hawkesbury’s y,' im April 1804, in 
his note to the foreign ambassadors in London ?— 

y has in mer ore directed me to de- 
clare thiat nee reduced to the necessity 
of . merited scom and indignation, « 

and utterly unfounded calumny, that the go- 
of his Majesty have been a part LF of 
oe ii already wi —_ 
falsehood 7 same authority against 
iesty's Vv during 


British nation; and 


80 completely devoid shadow of : it 
of 9p chee low of proof, that it may | of 


been brought forward at 


be 
the preseht inoment for no other purpose than that of for this 


aratine the'attention of Deepofiam the contemplation 


= 


| perfidy and baseness which may well be desig- 
nated infernal. 


hos-| f their way. The only thing, to provoke our 
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deed off its real perpetrators and those who had 
advantages to expect from it: and every word 
he utters only convicts him and his party of 


“ Means were dexterously contrived to con- 
vict General Moreau of having seen Pichegrn :”’ 
but Moreau was too powerful to be safely dis- 
posed of (though the jury was suppressed on 
the occasion), and he the scaffold* and 
the equally sure prison-room, where Pichegru 
st led himself, and where Captain Wright 
also fell by his own hand!! To absolve Buo- 
naparte and himself, and other ready satellites, 
from the guilt of these foul transactions, M. 
Savary has the hardihood to assert the mon- 
strous lie, page 48, that ‘“* He (Napoleon) was 
ignorant of the existence of the Duke d’En- 
oa ey” the duke was described to him as the 

ead of George’s party: he consented to his 
seizure.” Innocent Lamb !—“‘ It has also 
(says his experienced apologist) been asserted, 
that the First Consul had a direct, personal in- 
terest in ridding himself of a prince whom he 
knew to be of a firm and enterprising charac- 
ter. To reason in this manner is to admit that 
the First Consul had not rejected the proposal 
ofacrime. But then, instead of making such 
a stir at Paris, the same end might have been 
attained with greater certainty and less noise 
at a hunting party on the other side of the 
Rhine, or even at Ettenheim. There would 
have been no want of assassins, had they been 
sought after.” Yes, ingenious and able sug- 
gester of plans of murder, a good argument, 
perhaps, were it true that scoundrels always 
take the wisest methods of perpe' i 
atrocities, But what was the horror or repent- 
anee of Buonaparte a he found (as we. are 
to believe) that the. » d’Enghien had been 
put to death im a mistake for Piche- 
gru? Did he lament the bloody deed ? did he 
sorrow for the ha fate of.a youthful, prince 
cut off in the midst of his gay eareer? Not 
he: he only regretted that the murder was 


not likely to produce him any benefit : “ Hens | redbl 


Is A CRIME (quoth he), aND WHICH LEADS 
TO NOTHING.” 
sentence would be most superfluous: its pro- 
digious villany surpasses ination. But 


let it not be supposed that we are of a party | 2 


arguing for the guilt of one or other, more or 
less, of the accomplices in this individual mur. 
der. Do we think one of them innocent or 
resisting ? one of them not acting or consent- 
ing? one of them not interested or subser- 
vient? Far be the folly from us, to fancy that 
persons inured.to the daily blood and massacres 


of the French. Revolution cared a pin for such |‘ 


a deed, or would. hesitate 
an obnoxious scion of the 


moment at putting 
of Bourbon out 


contempt and.indignation is, to see such fellows 
attempting to, consider this a crime now, and 
endeavouring to excuse themselves. 

We are not inclined to observe at any. ing 


small room. between :—on -Buonaparte’s other 








of deed has _recentl - 
by direct order of the First Coneud in 

in violation of the right of nations, and-in con- 

tempt of the mest simple jaws of humanity and honour. 


Comment upon so damning a} ° 


upon the strange mode of incarcerating Piche- | # 
the} gru and George so near each other—only a 


|tell him. the news* of. the. former’s haying 
strangled himself—“ this is a pretty end for 
the conqueror of Holland”’—or -the no less 
strange remark of M. Real when he and Savary 
went in to see the corpse of the suicide :— 
“ Well, though nothing was ever more clearly 
proved than this suicide, yet, in spite of all we 
can do, it will be said, that because he- could 
not be convicted, heihas been led ;’’.on. 
the remarkable attachment of the es 
(who alone could enter the Temple) to their 
virtuous commander, Savary :}—or on the pro- 
bable story, that on Wright “ cut his 
throat in despair, r reading the account 
er capitulation of the Austrien general, 


But this work hardly deserves even the 
consideration we have bestowed on it. _Upon 
every unprejudiced mind it. must produce ,con- 
viction entirely .opposite to, what the writer 
intended ;-and also. prove himself to be un- 
worthy of credit—a tooband a ruffian. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
A Letter on the Present State-of the Affairs of 
the Thames Trinnel Company, ‘Ridgway. 

Tuts: Letter is addressed by a Shareholder 
the Deputy Chairman of the Company.. The 
writer remonstrates against the clause in the 
new act of parliament ‘by which the directors 
are empowered to dispose of the Tunnel; a 
clause which he considers as tending absolutely 
to annihilate the property of the original share. 
holders. - He is sanguine-in his mn both 
that the Tunnel maybe completed, and that, 
if completed, it would afford to the propri 
a fair chance of receiving about three per cent 

~. He recommends to the-di 
rectors to publish a clear statement of the 
present condition and future prospects of the 
Tunnel, as well as of the engineer’s plan of pro- 
ceeding ; then to ry Sn oe rome Y5 
to raise money by ; and, if that to 





* The manner in which this i¢ described is so curious, 
in the author’s own 
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extraordinary expression when Savary went tO} him; and he remarked that it was open. at ti 
where Seneca says, that the man who is determined to con- 
: ae Souky che lan ching = eared — This was pro- 

*«< The lasted twelve t they were con- General who 
stantly by a crowd which filled:all the avenues himself in ¢ situation $0 lose bie Ife om the scat 
the palace. A fault had been committed in ‘old, or under the necessity of having recourse to the cle- 
the First Consul to -4 ws egal thy Le Se Se ee Se ane ey ae 
'Y> ol ’ 
whether well or iif » the wage held} + ‘ I had (he tells us) inf into them all the zeal for 
since the 0) of the Duke’ dHnghten This | the First Consul which I was myself animated; and 
measure, igorous, produced a effect, and | { had no greater p! than ‘in availing myself of the 
awakéned still more in the public mind in ge- advantages of my situation to do good for them or theis 
neral.”. ., relatives.’ 
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— 
apply to his Majesty’s government for. assist- 


ance, in any way.in which they may think fit 
to grant it. e confess, that for our own 
part, it would give us ‘great satisfaction to 

ear that any measure had been adopted, cal- 
culated to bring this great national under- 
taking to a successful termination. 


Engraved Illustrations of Ancient Arms and 
Armour. After the Drawings of Dr. Mey- 
rick, by Joseph Skelton, F.S.A. Part XII. 
Oxford, J. Skelton. 

ANoTHER beautiful Number. This admirable 

and unique publication has now advanced 

nearly half way in its course, during which, 
it has altel preserved the high character 
with which it commenced. It is really me- 
lancholy to observe what pains and expense 
have been bestowed, in all countries and at 
all periods, in ornamenting and enriching 

‘weapons intended forthe destruction of hu- 

man beings! The farms of some of the po- 

niards and daggers, in the plates of this Num- 
ber, are singularly graceful. 


The Principles of Union in the Church of 
England, considered in a Charge of the 
Archdeaconry of London, at a Visitation, 
held May 12, 1828. By the Venerable 
J. H. Pott, M.A. Archdeacon of London, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 31. C. and J. Rivington. 

LEARNING, piety, and a sincere love for that 

church of which his whole blameless and bene- 

volent life has made the author an ornament; 
are the distinguishing features of this Charge. 

Its moderate tone and soundness of principle 

combined, recommend it to the attention of 

our junior clergy, as well as of every member of 
the Church of England. 


% Se a 
The Manual of Rank and Nobility; or, a 
Key to the Peerage: containing the Origin 
and History of all the various Titles, Or- 
ders, and Dignities, &c. ec. of the British 
Nobility. pp. 598. Saunders and Otley. 
Tuts book is very neatly got up; but we fear 
we can say nothing in its favour as a work 
of reference for the antiquary or herald. It 
seems to be compiled from sources of no great 
authority, and is by no means correct. The 
writer, whoever he is, has not done justice to 
an excellent design: we recommend the pub- 
lishers to have a new edition, under competent 
superintendence, 











trees of his native Arragon, as pretend to be the 
founder of the Cork family in Ireland. The 
‘¢ Great Earl of Cork” is himself doubted ; and 
our author asserts, that, instead of the received 
account of him being true—viz. his own re- 
lation: —‘* When I first arrived at Dublin, 
June 23, 1588, all my wealth was 27/. 3s. and 
two tokens, which my mother had formerly 
given me, viz. a diamond ring, which I still 
wear, and a bracelet of gold, worth about 107. ; 
a taffety doublet, cut with and upon taffety ; a 
air of black velvet breeches laced; a new 

ilan fustian suit, laced, and cut upon taf- 
fety ; two cloaks ; competent linen and neces- 
saries ; with my rapier and dagger.” We re- 
peat, the author asserts in contradiction to 
this :—** I happen to have in my possession a 
most curious manuscript, which contains the 
true history of the origin of the illustrious 
house of Boyle, and satisfactorily accounts for 
our traveller’s steering his course for Ireland, 
in preference to all” other points of the com. 
pass; shewing, in fact, that he was returning 
to the land of his fathers, unattended indeed, 
but not unattending. 

‘“¢ The real name of this family (he proceeds) is 
Bocalac, pronounced Boohaly,—the Irish term 
for a herdsman,—anglicised to Boyle. The 
father of our hero was a poor Irish fellow, who 
hired himself as servant to an Englishman of 
distinction of the name of Roper, who had 
come to Ireland in quest of plunder, and whom 
he attended on his return to England, where 
he married a poor wench, Janet Naylor, the 
waiting-maid of Mr. Roper’s mother : the fruit 
of this union was our traveller, who received 
old Mr. Roper’s name of Richard, and, as his 
good genius would have it, was reared in the 
Protestant faith. After some time of servitude, 
Rory Boohaly, alias Roger Boyle, left Mr. 
Roper’s house, re kept a kind of tap at Fa- 
versham, where he owned a boat: here, their 
son Richard was reared till he entered into the 
service of a man named Mawood, a lawyer, 
who in the time of Elizabeth was sent to Ire- 
land; whither Dick Boohaly, now Richard 
Boyle, a Protestant, attended him. He had 
not been long in his father’s land before he 
married the widow of an apothecary named 
Lecky, who died shortly afterwards, leaving 
him a few score pounds, | Ae no child. It seems 
Sir Roger Mawood had advanced Boyle to be 
his amanuensis, in which capacity he attended 
the knight to Limeric; his original occupation 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Captain Rock’s Suppressed Volume. 
(Concluding notice.] 

WE had intended to conclude our remarks on, 
and extracts from, this work in the present 
No. of the Literary Gazette; but if we had 
wavered in that intention, the following letter, 
just received, with the post-mark ‘* Kil-cool, 
County Wicklow,” upon it, would have de- 

cided our trembling purpose. 
«This 1s to giv ye nottis, that if ye dare betray ann 
tp pe tl aang A ye be Pike i 


mor of our opi or » ye shall 
in the middell of Westmonster Church, or burnt in -yere 


epee er ee ee ee So Be Ware— 

After this, we have but one course ;—we 
a our readers another paper, and Rock 
rimself shall not make us break our word to 
them, though he pike us at the altar, or burn 
us (as his own 500 copies were burnt) in our 
study.—-The annexed, therefore, are the genea- 
logical quotations to which we are pledged. 

Sir Philip Boyle, a knight of Arragon, temp. 
Henry VI. of England, is a mere parvenu ; and 
may as well seek to derive himself from the cork 








being concealed. Here he insinuated himself 
into the good of arich old man, of the 
name of Apsley, with one daughter rather 
stricken in years, who, thinking God had for- 
gotten her, made advances to ‘itr. Boyle, and 
he by the help of his master bore off the prize. 
This union Mr. Apsley did not long survive: 
and the lady having died in childbirth of her 
first child, left our hero a gentleman of landed 
prey and with a good deal of money ; which 

tter he proceeded, as occasion offered, to in- 
vest in lands. At this time, indeed at all other 
times, there were jealousies in Ireland amongst 
candidates for the public money, and for ex- 
tension of power. The principal competitors 
of the day were Sir Henry Wallop, treasurer 
of Ireland, and Sir George Carew, lord-presi- 
dent of Munster, who designed to supplant 
Wallop; and for that purpose employed Boyle 
to acquire some knowledge of the manner of 
the treasurer’s passing his accounts. This cir- 
cumstance having transpired, the treasurer 
wrote to the — government, that ‘a 
person who called himself Boyle, and had come 
poor and friendless to Ireland but a few years 
before, was strongly suspected of being an agent 
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of Spain ; which suspicion was confirmed’ by 
his having made many pu , the money 
for which could be furnished only by Spain— 
and from the circumstance of ‘his being an 
Irish Papist instead of an English Protestant, 
for which he had given himself out.’ These 
charges were notified by the English govern. 
ment to SirGéorge Carew, whose creature 
Boyle was ; and Sir George advised him to go 
off to England forthwith, giving him a letter 
to the Earl of Essex, who would protect him in 
case of need. When Wallop heard of Boyle’s 
having escaped his clutches, and being actually 
in London, he renewed his charges with greater 
virulence ; in consequence of which Boyle was 
arrested and thrown into prison, from whence 
his friend and principal, Carew, had him re- 
leased. Carew now turned upon Wallop; and 
on account of the insight which Boyle had got 
into the manfer of Wallop’s passing his ac- 
counts, the rival.statesman brought him for. 
ward as informeri' Wallop was displaced ; Ca- 
rew was appointed treasurer in his stead; and 
his instrument, Boyle, was nominated clerk of 
the council of Munster: and so successfully and 
deceitfully did this clerk play his cards, by 
always filching the best trump, that he amassed 
such a sum of public money as enabled him to 
purchase the entire of the enormous estate of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, whereon he planted colo- 
nies from England with Protestants (always 
affecting, like many counterfeit converts in re- 
ligion and politics, greater zeal than sterling 
professors of good principles), as at Youghall, 
Bandon, Dungarvan, Charleville, Lismore, and 
Tallow; which were all erected into boroughs, 
by means whereof he became the great Earl of 
Cork, and three of his younger sons were made 
lords. The vast wealth of this family, thus 
acquired, has caused report of them in history : 
—that consulted, they appear, from all concur- 
rent testimony, to be’a most greedy pack, with 
cunning not to be surpassed. They have been 
too prone to desert those, if adversity assailed 
them, to whom they appeared most attached: 
witness their conduct from the time of the re- 
sistance to Charles the First, and during the 
usurpation of Cromwell, to the restoration of 
his son Charles—the exclusion of his son James 
—the revolution, Hannoverian succession, and 
regency, during the administration of Lord 
Buckingham ; on all which occasions they fled 
with the timid hare, and ran with the eager 
hound. Now, reader, judge of the illustrious 
house of Boyle, which in good truth doth not 
rest on an Arragon knight, nor on a Kentish 
esquire, but is sprung from a poor Irish crea- 
ture, whose father had been a herdman, Boo- 
haly, a name changed, with religion, to English 
Boyle, by his son, who, as good luck would 
have it, was born of an English Protestant 
mother, and whése father most fortunately hap- 
pened to go to England. One word more :—as 
my humour‘leads me to defeat pretensions as- 
sumed without a shadow of truth, I beg leave 
to notice, by the way, that a family of un- 
doubted consequence long before these Boyles 
appeared prominently,—I mean the house of 
Glasgow in Scotland,—do not derive their ori- 
gin from a Spanish knight of Arragon, but 
from Irish progenitors. How did it come to 
pass, that whee Dick Boohaly, afterwards the 
great Earl of Cork, became rich enough to as- 
sume coat armour, he took that of the Lords of 
G ? in: look on Pynnar’s Survey 
crate Counkt ot E Donegall, wits aon will find 
as follows: ‘ Lands ted to Irish servitors, 
Mulmorie, M‘Swyne — M‘Swyne Banagh— 
Tirlagh Roe O’Boyle—Donnell M‘S Farne 
Walter M‘Laughlen M‘Swyne. do 
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all‘plow after the Irish manner.’ Again :— 
‘ The plains and the borough of Boyle, in the 
— of , as called by the English, 
are always written in Irish, Bocalac:’ and, to 
conclude, let us remember the declaration of 
Sir ‘Henry Wallop, when the family was just 
fromthe mint—the impression legible—‘ that 
Richard Boyle was an Irish Papist, not an 
English Protestant, for which he had given 
himself out.’ All these circumstances leave no 
room to doubt of their origin, rise, and pro- 
gress; but though it is established beyond 
doubt, I understand the Irish are not very 
proud of them as kindred, because, though we 
are very poor, and for the most part very cor- 
rupt, we have never forgotten how the great 
earl chased from their possessions all the Irish 
Catholic inhabitants on the lands he had pur- 
chased from Sir Walter Raleigh, to make room 
for Protestant English settlers.” 

“ Londonderry, Marquess. Stewart.—The 
history of this family is curious, and merits 
particular notice. The real name is Gregor, 
the first of whom, who figured in Ireland, was 
one Rob Gregor, a Scotch pedlar, who had 
been in the practice of trading to the county 
Down, in cast clothes; but having, in a broil 
at the fair of Dumbarton, knocked out a man’s 
eye, he fled his country altogether, and became 
a pack-carrier throngh Ulster, in the service 
of one Robinson, a shopkeeper in Newtown 
Ards, with whom, heretofore, he used to do 
his little traffic on his own account. After a 
while, Robinson died childless, leaving his shop 
and a bishop’s lease of a couple score pounds 
a-year value, to his widow, who married Rob. 

ey had a son bred to the father’s and mo- 
ther’s business, who grew up, and, in process 
of time, paid his addresses to a girl of New- 
town Ards, of the name of Orr, a kind of 
mantua-maker, to whom.the youth was at- 
tracted by a. she was said to have 
from a man of the name of Stewart, her ma- 
ternal uncle, who had been gone some years 
to seek his fortune in India, where, report 
said, he had been successful ; and who, at length, 
died abroad, and left his niece a considerable 
property,—so much beyond Gregor’s anticipa- 
tiom that he even wanted assurance to con- 
tinue his suit. The true-hearted girl ex- 
pressed to a mutual friend her surprise and 
regret at her lover’s absence, in terms which 
modesty did not forbid, nor could decorum 
censure. They were married, and Gregor, 
thereupon, assumed the royal name of Stewart, 
without license from the Herald’s office,—not 
so much in respect to the memory of his wife’s 





benefactor, as to gratify a pride from which | I 


the. poorest and meanest are often found not 
to be exempt. They had a son, Rob, or Ro- 
bert, who was to be educated as a gentleman, 
now of a great name; and who, in process of 
time, was sent to the Temple, to study the 
law—or rather to eat his way to the bar. 
Stewart, the father, had purchased estates 
with Miss Orr’s money, and had gained some 
footing in the borough of Newtown Ards. A 
great man of land in county Down, at that 
time, was the Earl of Hertford, an English 
nobleman. To him our young Stewart be- 
came known, and actually obtained one of his 
daughters in marriage. His father dying, he 
was now a man: of property, with a great al- 
Nance —<ener of a Porat j—in fact, one of 

s—and at length being raised to the peerage. 
became of so much influence that, in a year 
1790, his son Robert was a candidate for the 


representation of the county Down, on what | charm 
is humorously called the r interest; op- 
posed even to the powerful leading of the Mar- 
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quess of Downshire, to whose servants’ hall 
the: grandfather of Robert would have had a 
difficulty to gain admittance. This son of 
Lord Londonderry was the famous Castle- 
reagh; or, as he was jocosely called in the 
county Down, Caastle-rag, in allusion to the 
occupation of his grandfather, the dealer in 
old clothes. His appointment by the late oli- 
garchy to the prominent situation of manager 
of the theatre of St. Stephen, proves what a 
very small portion of talent is requisite for the 
office. His acts belong to the page of history : 
at present, they will, of course, be represented 
favourably or unfavourably, according to the 
peculiar opinions or prejudices of those who 
affect to judge them, and scarcely in any in- 
stance on record has party feeling been more 
strongly expressed.” 
Paris, June 9. 
Witriam Tet, at Le Théatre de Gaieté, 
is attracting immense houses, and producing 
strong political sensations., Pocket handker- 
chiefs are waved in all directions. This melo- 
drame of Mr. Pixérécourt, with the words “* da 
patrie” and “‘ Ja liberté,” (the signals for loud 
acclamations) carries all before it. After wit- 
nessing it the other night, I was not a little 
glad to quit the heated and suffocating sphere 
of the theatre to breathe the fresh air of the 
boulevards, which looked like a world of moving 
lights, owing to the rapidity of equipages driv- 
ing in every direction. As I walked home, I 
had an opportunity of witnessing those scenes 
which, because they are real, excite little com- 
miseration: misfortune contrasted with luxury 
met my eyes at every step. Here lay an un- 
fortunate child, fast. asleep in the dust ; there, a 
poor wretch packing together mouldy crusts she 
had collected during the day, herself inspiring 
disgust: farther on, an,old man, pale and 
worn down, playing on a Violin as a last effort 
to excite pity from the passers by. In fact, 
the streets of Paris are a créve-ceur: turn 
which way one will, the slightest enjoyment is 
ever counterbalanced by the sight of human 
suffering, and the degradation of our species. 
A revolution has been threatened in the 
republic of letters ever since the arrival of 
English actors: the epoch is favourable, still 
I fear qu'on l’attendra long-tems ; as those 
who hold the reins of dramatic government 
will make every effort to prevent innovations. 
The entire monopoly of stage literature is in 
the hands of a few, who,’ having once proved 
they possessed genius, are patented to write 
folly the rest of their lives.—Serious thoughts, 
hear, are entertained of permitting actresses 
to be virtuous women, and to recall the ana- 
thema against that clas#, Monsieur le Pape 
must be consulted, however, ere the gates of 
Paradise are allowed to be accessible to them, 
he alone being in the secret of state affairs with 
regard to the soul. Peu-d-peu, it is to be 
hoped reason will get the better of prejudice, 
and ignorance no longer pass for wisdom. One 
would wish to accelerate the ‘“‘ march of in- 
tellect ;’? but time, it appears, has its fixed 
periods for breaking down the barriers of ab- 
surdity, and no pas de géant is admitted by him. 
On the Ist ofthemonth the Bois de Boulogne was 
completely deserted for the Park of St. Cloud, 
which was crowded with foreigners of all na- 
tions; and as the court was there, much of 
what is called the beau monde arrived at the 
hour of five o’clock. Though the least princely 
of the royal residences, it possesses the greatest 
; and a king might have the pleasure of 
fancying himself un simple particulier, were it 
not for his guards, and the ceremonies from 


Which: even a country retreat does: not exempt 
him.—Great good to society is expected to arise 
from les sociétés phi iques, of which M. 
le Duc Doudauville is president; more than 
eight hundred persons have been inscribed since 
the last ministry: but until some real advan 

are produced by these meetings, one must doubt 
their use. Days, months, and years, are occu- 
pied in words; but projects are never realised— 
suffering never ameliorated. At one of the 
last séances it was proposed to put the ques- 
tion to concurrence—Il’abolition des haines' na- 
tionales : this project was not carried, but is to 
be again brought forward.—Saturday the Arch- 
bishop of Paris held an ordination at Notre 
Dame: 233 persons renounced for ever the 
pomps and vanities of this world, and the 
charms of the beau sexe, for the calotte.—They 
speak of introducing steam carriages, in imita- 
tion of English experiments ; so that travelling, 
like la médecine, will be effected a force d’eau 
chaude. French ladies *say they are already 
sufficiently infected with English vapours ! 

If we calculate the faithful of this metropolis 
by the numbers of those who swell the ranks 
of religious processions, Paris is indeed a chosen 
city, as for some hours yesterday its inhabitants 
seemed inspired with one spirit of devotion; 
and every street was transformed into a temple 
of praise. Honi soit qui mal y pense. Thoughts, 
however, force their way against the will—and 
mine, I own, were little charitable; for, not- 
withstanding appearances, the supposition came 
into my mind, What would be the fate of this 
belle ville, if, like Sodom and. Gomorrah, its 
safety should depend-on firiding seven righte- 
ous men? The resolving of the problem I 
leave to wiser heads; and, en_attendant, hope 
that good may exist otherwise than in long 
faces, knit po ee stately walk, grave mien, 
gloomy countenances, fine phrases, and amens, 
The King, the Duchesses, d’Angouléme and 
de Berri, walked on foot, as is customary at 
the féte Dieu, from the chapel of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois to St. Thomas de Louvres, pre- 
ceded by priests, bishops, archbishops, young 
virgins, and military—for bayonets are neces- 
sary evils on all occasions, and cannot be dis- 
pensed with, even: wher ded by the bon 
Dieu, of which an archbishop was the ‘bearer, 
as being the purest of the congregation. What- 
ever may be our ideas or prejudices with re- 
gard to ceremonies which certainly savour 
rather of heathenish than Christian times, 
still the sight was imposing; and the music 
being divine, produced a temporary illusion on 
the senses—making people fancy themselves in 
purer regions. The young girls also being 
dressed in white, and veiled, were an interest- 
ing contrast to old, weather-beaten - soldiers, 
with long beards and furrowed foreheads. 
Youth, too, not haying had time to learn the 
utility of hypocrisy, is .generally sincere in its 
devotion ; thereforé it must be hoped that their 
offerings purified the incense of older offenders. 
The Dauphine was magnificently dressed, and 
looked most queen-like: she rather inspires 
fear at the first coup dil; but her smile is 
peculiarly benevolent and gracious; and reli- 
gion is the home of her heart, whatever ma 
be the sentiments of her subjects, who are “‘ a 
things by turns, and nothing long.”’. After 
the ceremony, the King returned to St. Cloud. 
The court there is rather of the serious order, 
society being very limited and chosen—owing, 
perhaps, to the profound piety of the princes, 
who seem to have abandoned lighter pleasures. 
I know some.who have the honour to be in- 
vited au jeu du rot; and though for worlds 





they would not renounce the privilege of being 
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complain of the: mo- 


received ‘always 
SS cre adil. <Oide ame neste 

t forward in conversation by the royal 

y3 neither do theatrical. subjects interest 


them: so that it becomes no easy matter to 
find topics to talk away time. As for the King, 
his amiability /ui reste toujours, and his de- 
vouement to the church has by no means 
diminished either the charm or politeness of 
his manners. Were the officers of his house- 
hold, and gentlemen in waiting, to take exam. 
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nglish 
somewhat roughly, to go out of the way, 
majesty was about to pass through the 
of the Tuileries, where she stood with 
little girls but when about to retire, the 
king, who had overheard what had happened, 
stopped, kissed the child, and bowed graciously 
to the mother, who was sufficiently revenged of | 
M. le Colonel. 
A few days since, a brilliant dinner was given 
at the house of a i great man, to the 
literati and the deawer esprits of Paris. Toasts 
were proposed, as is usual, during the dessert ; 
anda young author gave “ La Jolie Fille de 
Perth,” who is the grand subject of conversa- 
tion. Les belles dames de Paris pardon, how- 
ever, this rivalship, in admiration of Walter 
Scott $ of whom a French lady of known wit 





were enchanted with the En- 

theatrical pi Kean, entitled, 
with the title: ‘such a secret is much wanting 
in this capital, where usurers play a most gain- 
game, and are not easily the dupes of stage 


I know not what will become of our jour- 
‘neausr non-politiques, if ever the English thea- 
We us ; as they furnish long columns to 

who make money y Sovpee the talent 

to perstiade their readers that’ they give them 
The widow of the great Talma has 
taken new vows to honour, love, and obey; and 
ceauy di lememnaweonate a 
a of M *s muses, who cannot for- 
ey ter hating so soon drank of the river 


T know not whether anecdotes at the expense 
of the nation of blunders oan afford you amuse- 
ment. Yesterday, an Irishman, fresh from the 
‘land of botheration, not fitiding his conscience 
lightened from crossing the seas, sought a con- 
‘fessor, ahd was recommended to the ‘curate of 
Accordingly, with a 
well.stored purse and a long catalogue of sins, 
‘he set out in quest ‘of his reverence: but un- 
fortunately the way was long and memiory 
short, so that the latter part of tlie address 

to him was but faintly recollected. Be- 

, however, of a ready genius, he quickly 
found a substitute for the werd d’ d4quin, and 
asked the , with much sang froid, for 
Le Curé de St. Thomas P-Arlequin ; which ap- 
parent mauvaise plai ieWwas nearly costing 
the traveller dear: ily, it was proved that 
he belonged to the Green fsle, the inhabitants of 








which are considered the Gasvons of England. | 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Si1n,—There are extreme cases which may re- 
quire an author to acknow: his own mis- 
conceptions, or his critic’s, however reluctant 
he may be to enter into a public distussion 
with anonymous writers. This duty I cheer. 
fully perform to ‘so respectable and useful a 
person as yourself, 

You assert, that in my Commentaries on the 
Life and Reign of Charles the First, “* my sen- 
timents are determinedly Jacobite, Royalist, 
and High-church.” 

* A Jacobite’’ I conceive to be a non-entity. 

Can you reproach an English historian for 
a “a Royalist?” I do not perceive how I 
could be ‘a constitutional writer without being 
a Royalist. 

You ascribe to me “ High-church senti- 
ments.” It has been my fortune, in a long 
career, to have been accused of very opposite 
opinions: yet on this sibject I am not sen- 
sible of any change. Whatever religion is 
inimical to civil freedom, is the religion I pro- 
test against. sabe 

In a wotd, allow me to remark, that in 
writing these Commentaries, as a supplement 
to the history of their period, I was not un- 
mindful that I should subject myself to many 
misconceptions, as well as many intentional 
misrepresentations. He who is of no party 
will, in general, be agreeable to no party; for 
he tells the truth, which parties cannot afford 
to love. Yet, in a country which has suffered 
so much from party as England, it is not, I 
trust, a chimerical supposition to conceive, that 
the time may yet arrive, when a majority may 
maintain the principlés of rational freedom, 
pure as our infirmities can permit—alike safe 
from the passive obedience of Tories, the fac- 
tious intrigues of Whigs, and the disorganising 
malignity of Levellers. I remain, &c. 

June 10, 1828. 1 Dsraert.* 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Own Friday the 30th ult. Mr. Curtis delivered 
a lecture on the structure oftheear. Inthishe 
compared the membranum tympani (or drum) 
to the strings of a violin, liable to minute mo. 
difications of sound, produced by the -contrac- 
tion or relaxation of the muscles or keys. 

Friday; June 6th, Mr. Gilbert Burnet ex- 
plained to the members of the Institution the 
nature of the experifmental researches made by 
himself and Mr. Mayo on the irritability of the 
sensitive plant, and exhibited several of the 
sensitive plants on which the experiments de- 
tailed in the Journal of Science of last October 
had. been y-and also :several others 
which had not then been devised. The general 
train of experiments and reasonings was il- 
lustrated by enlarged sketches and models ; 
and ‘not only the irritability of the sensitive 
plants dwelt upon, but “the motions of plants 
generally stated and considered. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tus Society has not only taken firm root, but 
is rapidly spreading its branches far and wide. 
Its number of members is not only largely in- 
creasing, but its collections of every kind are 
— acquiring important additions. We have 
lately 

many 








had great pleasure in examining the 
novelties in natural history which have 


* We cheerfully insert this letter from our respected 
planation of his own sentiments, 
we 





employed the terms commented 


to 
_ On the contrary, we meant them in compliment-— im 
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been liberally contributed to its stores; ‘such, 
in . fact, as “extend:the sphere of scienee far 
beyond what-could haye been anticipated in so 
short a period as that during which it has been 
established —we had almost said in any de. 
finite period. From Fernando Po, in particular, 
the zoological specimens are possessed’ of re- 
markable interest: they seem to embrace ani- 
mals of the New World, of the Malayan penin- 
sula, and, in short, of almost every quarter of 
the-globe. It is curious to conjecture how the 
animals of so many: climes have come-to be 
naturalised in this island.. Among others, the 
Malay Porcupine (fasciculatus) is quite com. 
mon; and there are a variety of monkeys 
hitherto unknown,—though we ¢an hardly in. 
clude one of the species, @ creature with’ whis. 
kers and hair round his jaws and chin, pre. 
cisely resembling that class of our captivating 
fashionables who sport their ursine honours in 
contradistinction to the other effeminate-look- 
ing class with curled hair over their cheeks, as 
if they had been meant by nature for girls, but 
were made males by some mistake. But com. 
parisons are odious; and this monkey is a very 
respectable monkey :* we mean no disparage. 
ment 


A Mr. Pentland has also brought from Peru 
some extraordi animals, whose habitat was 
chiefly near, or in, a lake at a high mountain 
elevation above the sea. Several of them ate 
quite monstrous, and look more like the dif. 
ferent parts of different creatures put together, 
than individuals of a real order. Some of those 
from Fernando Po are equally grotesque, and 
seem to be patchwork of heads and tails, rather 
than distinet animals; ' 

By a new regulation, we observe that the 
visitors to the gardens and museum of the 
Zoological Society are to pay a shilling each, 
besides myn. 2 order from a. member. We 
are sorry for this, thotigh it be ient ; 
—and would rather we beni bop =, 
national and free, than corperkte, and obliged 
to be supported in so paltry a way. 





CURE OF CONSUMPTIVE DISEASES.—NO. II. 
In our last we opened an interesting inquiry in- 
to the cure of consumptive diseases, a discovery 
claimed by Mr. St. John Long, and vouched for 
by most respectable individuals, who have ex. 
perienced the restoration of health from his 
treatment. As our wish is simply to’ elicit 
the truth,—to remove prejudice, if prejudice 
unjustly exists,—to destroy pretension, if not 
sup by eviderice,—and, at all events, to 
disseminate the knowledge of this remedy, — 
we shall proceed, as we , to state the 
facts concerning it which have been brought 
under our own observation, and the grounds 
on which we attach importance to this new 
method of combating the most subtle and fatal 
enemy of the human race. In thé first place, 
however doubtful the quéstion, we should be 
disposed to try any ‘tolerably authenticated 
specific for a disease which is abandoned by 
the faculty as incurable: our argument would 
be, we may be in a better, we cannot be in a 
worse, condition, than that of being told, the 
healing art can do nothing for you. With this 
principle in view, we directed’ our investiga- 
tion, in the first instance, to the negative 
point, whether, if Mr. Long’s practice failed 
in producing a sanative effect, it could be ac- 
cused of having any injurious tendency. And 
we have been perfectly satisfied that 10 objec- 
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af te by posing baste. the exsadeation oe 
its by possibility hurting constitution or 
vasing the ecnien. It is, indeed, a sin- 
gular quality of this system, that it is perfectly 


innocent,—-that it produces not the slightest | Holden, J. W. W 


effect where there is no malady—and that its 


operation is only visible and notorious where | ;. 


disease is seated. Thus, a gentleman of 
gteat, intelligence and information (whose 
name, if given, would be of much weight 
with the public,)* assured us, that he had gone 
h an entire course of Mr. Long’s treat- 
ment, in common with a class of patients; but 
that he was not at all affected by the process 
as they were. His parental feelings induced 
him to make this experiment, before he cem- 
mitted a beloved child to the care of one. who 
had not been educated professionally, and 
whose, skill he, as a man of experience and 
judgment, had therefore, prima facie, the usual 
reason to doubt. The result was, that the 
object of his deep solicitude became a patient 
of Mr. Long’s; and, though a case of fearful 
anxiety, it has hitherto been. attended with 
favourable symptoms, which, if fulfilled to the 
utmost of their promise, must establish the 
powers and reputation of this discovery, to an 
extent hardly credible, In other cases, gen- 
tlemen* have declared to us, that even in their 
own persons the remedy was efficacious in the 
localities of their disorders; while elsewhere, if 
experimentally applied, it was utterly unpro- 
ductive of any 
We mention these things as curious illus. 
trations of our subject ; and though, as we have 
said, they only refer to the negative point, they 
are not, perhaps, the less worthy of serious 
consideration. . When an individual intrudes 
(we do, not use the word in an offensive 
way) into any learned or scientific profes- 
‘sion to which he does. aot belong, it isa good 
common-sense question. to ask and to deter- 
mine, + If his method does no good, does 
.it do any harm? Assuredly, according to the 
incontrovertible testimony to which we. have 
alluded, this branch of the inquiry must be 
answered most favourably for Mr. Long. But 
he stands upon much higher grounds; and as 
we have set out with his practice, we shall, in 
out next paper, discuss some of his claims to 
positive success; though we can only say now, 
that some of the strongest cases we ever met 
with, support him in this extraordinary posi- 
tion‘ the cure of consumption.” 





« LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

XfORD, June 7.—The prizes for the year 1828 were this 

day adjudged to the following gentionen _ 
CHANCELLOR'S PRIZES. 


Latin Verse.—Machine vi im » Thomas 
h Claughton, Scholar of Tent College. 


ae pe organo a: ager im studiis 
prestantissimus ates eodem ne 
seculo floruerit ? George Denison, . 
of Oriel College. pe went 


English Essay.—The domestic virtues og wae of the 

ancient be ap Romans, an age with And wd 

Fellow of Exeter Colleges Earay 
SIR ROGER NEWDIGATR’S PRIZE. 

‘Richard Lion. Joseph Anstice, 


Hall, Grand 

College, Grand er; Rev. S. Tudor, St. Ed- 

mund Hall; Rev. W. M. Williams, Balliol College; Rev. 

3. B. Birtwhistie, Meera’ tule 
* 
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Dick, Exeter Colleges Reve it 3. W, Wright, "Trinity 
Fh yn het a Auriol, Christ Church, A. | 
Compoundes; J. Emrke Scholar’ Balliol Colleges i 
Hs, W, Warr, 3. Wood, Chit Chars 
St. Kdmund Hiall; H. Ware, W. HeBraund, W. Ft Wale 
er, Magdalen Halt; J. Blackwell, H.B. Williams, Jesus 
3 J. Birchall, Brasennose C ; T.W. L > 
lege’ J. Kay, Lincotn College’ WW: Heliineton, Pembacke 
College; W''D. Bernard, Wadhain College 
fqrometry sad medicine were permanently anesed to 
the Bodleian Library. z 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
JuNE 5th, a paper was read, entitled Descrip- 
tion of a Sounding-Board in Aitercliffe Church, 
near Sheffield. the Rev. John Blackburn, 
Minister of Attercliffe. 

The church of Attercliffe had long been re- 
markable for the difficulty and the indistinct- 
ness with which the voice from the pulpit was 
heard: these defects have been completely re- 
medied by the erection of a concave sounding- 
board, having the form resulting from half a 
revolution of one branch of a parabola on its 
axis. It is made of pine-wood ; its axis is.in- 
clined forwards to the plane of the floor at an 
angle of about 10 or 15°; it is elevated, so 
that the speaker’s mouth may be in the focus ; 
and a small curvilinear portion is removed on 
each side from beneath, so that the view of the 
preacher from the side galleries may not be in- 
tercepted. A curtain is suspended from the 
lower edge, for about eighteen inches on each 
side. The effect of this sounding-board has been 
to increase the volume of the sound to nearly 
five times what it was before; so that the 
voice is now audible, with perfect distinctness, 
even in the remotest part of the church; and 
more especially in those places, however dis- 
tant they may be, which are situated in the 
prolongation of the axi#‘ofthe paraboloid. But 
the side galleries are also benefited, probably 
from the increase of the secondary vibrations 
excited in a lateral direction. Several experi- 
ments are related illustrative ofthese effects ; 
among which the most striking was one in 
which a person placed so.as to have one ear in 
the focus of the paraboloid, and the other 
towards a person speaking from. the remote 
end of the church, heard the voice in a direc- 
tion the reverse of that from which it really 
proceeded. The superior distinctness of sounds 
proceeding from the focus, is accounted for by 
their all arriving at the same moment of time, 
at a plane perpendicular to the axis, after re- 
flection from the surface of the. paraboloid : 
which is a consequence of the equality of the 
paths which they have described. 





PINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY?! SCULPTURE ROOM. 
Or the busts below, as of the portraits above, 
we must observe, that the leading artists in 
this department of sculpture have acquitted 
themselves with great success; and that their 
productions (like the representations of in- 
dividuals, on. canvass, in the Great Room) 
occupy the best situations aud the best lights 
that the miserable apartment in which. they 


Oriel |are-huddled can furnish. . Thus the perform- 


ances in this way of Chantrey, Baily, Behnes, 
F. C. Smith, &c. afford an opportunity of gra- 
tifying the curiosity of those visitors who ima- 


us from | gine, and in many instances not without good 


. | Cause, that distinguished persons must possess 


remarkable. in feature or expres- 
sion. Such works, however, are more fit for 





private than for public comment, Not so with 


those which occupy the centre, and other por. 
tions of the room. They are, for the most 
part, of general interest ; and to them, there. 
fore, we shall direct our attention. And among 
the first in novelty and character, is 

No..1180. The Shield of Aineas; to be exe- 
cuted in gold, after the style of Benvenuto Cel- 
lint. W. Pitts. This is. the young artist 
whose fine outlines from Virgil we some time 
ago mentioned, with the commendation due to 
them. His present: production is a motlel of 
the Shield of Aineas, as described in the 
Eighth Book of the #neid; and is three feet 
six inches in diameter. The Wellington Shield, 
from designs by Mr. Stothard, and: the Shield 
of Achilles, from designs and a model by the 
late Mr. Flaxman, are, we believe, the ‘onl 
performances of the kind, possessing any h' 
character, which have been executed.in this 
country; and the variety of invention and 
classical beauty of form and composition dis. 
played by Mr. Pitts) in this model for the 
Shield of Eneas, promise to render it a 
worthy companion of those magnificent and 
valuable works. The model consists of a 
centre, and of inner and outer circles.cu.The 
centre is composed of Catiline, surrounded by 
the Furies, Cerberus, and the H The 
Ghost of Cato, bearing a tablet of laws, at- 
tended by Mercy, Peace, Truth, and Justice. 
Above are represented the assembled deities n—. 
The inner circle exhibits the naval 
ment between Mare Antony and Octa 
Cesar, as fully described in the poem. The 
first compartment of the outer circles consists 
of Faustulus discovering Romulus and Remus. 
On the right is shewn the rape of the Sabines. 
In the back nd is seen Romulus folding 
his robe about him, which was the signal for 
carrying off the women; also the altar and 
sacrifice in honour of Neptune. On the left, 
the interposition of the Sabine women; Her. 
silia throwing herself between ‘Romulus and 
Tatius. In the back ground, Peace uniting 
the Sabines and Romans. A Sabine woman 
lamenting over the dead body of her husband, 
who had fallen in the conflict...The second 
compartment consists of a confirmation of the 
peace between the Romans and Sabines, shew- 
ing Romulus and Tatius at the altar of Ju- 
piter, swearing their alliance. In the back 
ground, the Romans and Sabine women look. 
ing with joy at the ceremony. On the left, 
Metius dragged by horses. On the-righ 
Tarquin on.his way to Rome, with Tanaqui 
his wife.—The third compartment consists, in 
the céntre, of the combat of the Horatii and 
Curiatii. On the left, the combat of Brutus 
and Aruns. In the back ground the lictors 
bearing away the dead bodies of Brutus’s sons. 
On the right, Mutius thrusting his arm into 
the fire before Porsena. In the back ground, 
the: tents, with the assassinated secretary. 
The fourth compartment: im the centre, Cocles 
defending the bridge. On the left, Clelia en- 
couraging her fellow-captives to swim across 
the Tiber. On the right, the Salian ts, 
with the sacred shields.._The fifth compart. 
ment: Manlius defending the capitol. In the 
back ground, the geese alarming ‘the state. 
On the left, the procession of matrons to the 
temple of Juno. On the right, the lw 
dance..._Such is a sketch of the details of this 
elaborate performance: they are full. of taste 
and beauty; and their general effect is sin- 
gularly striking. As the Shield itself isto be 
executed by Mr. Pitts (who possesses a know- 
ledge of the peculiar part of the goldsmith’s 





art, necessary to its letion), he will have 
an opportunity of doing festies to the merits 
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of -chis model; and»we have no doubt will 
produce a work in the highest degree creditable 
to his talents. 

No. 1213. Statue, in marble, of the Right 
Hon. Warren Hastings: part of a Monument to 
be erected in Calcutta. R. Westmacott, R.A. 
—What a theme for reflection! The object of 
a seven years’ impeachment by the House of 
Commons of Great Britain, pursued with per- 
severing rancour by men ‘of the most splendid 
talents and eloquence, and charged with every 
crime, in mass and in detail, that can di 
human nature, dies,—and presently public mo- 
numents are raised to perpetuate the memory 
of his wisdom, of his moderation, of his justice, 
and of the numerous benefits which he con- 
ferred upon the very country that he had been 
accused of mis-governing and oppressing ! 

No. 1209. The Pugilist, a Statue in marble. 
C. Rossi, K.A.—Without any reference to the 
character of the subject, we may with truth 
say that this is one of the, most striking figures 
in the room. It deserves to be admired as a 
fine specimen of manly strength and just pro- 
portion ;—the rest we must leave to the critics 
of the Fives-Court. 

No. 1214. Group, in marble, of a Nymph 
and Zephyr, from the Gallery of Earl Gros- 
venor. R. Westmacott, R.A.—This group 
comes in apt contrast with the last-mentioned 
statue. Light and playful in its character, 
Mr. Westmacott has, in our opinion, very suc- 
cessfully availed himself of those forms of grace 
and symmetry, the union of which constitutes 
the beau ideal in art. 

No. 1193. A Monument in marble. E. H. 
Baily, R.A. — Like the rest of Mr. Baily’s 
works, distinguished by its unaffected sim- 
plicity. The attitude and expression of the 
figure are those of that manly grief which has 
reached pensive melancholy, and ought*to end 
in‘ resignation. The whole. is an admirable 
piece of ornamental sculptare. 

No. 1201. Figure of Henry, son of the Hon. 
Thomas Kenyon, in a sleeping attitude peculiar 
to the Child. T.Carline.—There is no invent- 
ing any thing like this. It is one of those 
accidental hints, which the artist to whom 
they are presented ought ‘never to forget. 
Study may produce fine combinations of form 
and grace; but Nature frequently throws off, 
at a single stroke, what years of labour can 
never equal. This beautiful figure well de- 
serves to-be perpetuated in marble. 

No. 1212. A Group; Affection. To be exe- 
cuted in marble. H.W. Sievier.—The quota- 
tion in the Catalogue demands a third figure ; 
which, in our opinion, while it would have 
given more interest to the subject, would have 
assisted the composition. 

No. 1139. Cupid and Psyehe.. C. Smith.— 
There are few subjectsof a classical nature 
which have so frequently been treated by the 
sculptor as this exquisite fable ; and, indeed, 
there are few which afford a finer opportunity 
for the display of taste and talent. In the 
elegant group under our notice, Mr. Smith 

seems to us to have very happily expressed the 
tender sentiment which belongs to the story. 

Besides the works already mentioned, the 
Sculpture-room contains others of considerable 
merit; such as No. 1208, Reconciliation of 
Adam and Eve, after the Fall ; 8. Nixon: No. 
1211, Grecian Archer ; G. Rennie: No. 1185, 
Part of a Monument; J. E. Hinchliff: No. 
1195, Psyche ; W. Butlin ; &c. Some of these, 
however, although they exhibit the talents of 
the artist, do not come within the range of 
what may be considered the legitimate subjects 


is more general, and may be said to belong 
more to the public, than that of any other 
branch of the fine arts. It is for this latter 
reason that we have always reprobated the prac- 
tice of shutting up, for mercenary purposes, in 
St. Paul’s, in Westminster Abbey, and in other 
buildings, works intended to honour the dead, 
and to stimulate the living ;—works executed 
at the public experise ; and to which the public 
ought to have at all times unrestricted access. 
We repeat it, that by such an unwarrantable 
exclusion, the influential character of sculpture 
is in a great measure lost in this country. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Duke of Wellington. From a Sketch by 
J. Jackson, R.A. Being Plate VIII. of 
Lithographic Imitations of Sketches by Mo- 
dern Artists. By Richard J. Lane, A.R.A. 
J. Dickinson. 

ExcEEDINGLY like his Grace. Nothing can 

surpass the masterly manner in which Mr. Lane 

handles his lithographic chalk. 


Queen Elizabeth and Lady Paget. H. Fra- 
delle. R. Ackermann. 

Tuts is a fine mezzotint engraving by Mr. W. 

Say, of Mr. Fradelle’s pleasing historical ima- 

gination, which represents Queen Bess point- 

ing out to Lady Paget the ambitious lines 

inscribed by Raleigh on her window: 

** Fain would I! climb, but that I fear to fall.” 

Her Majesty is much indebted to both artists 

for beautiful looks. The lights are well ma- 

naged, and the whole scene of a very agreeable 

character. 


Grorce CruixsHanxs.—Of graphic hu- 
mourists, certes George Cruikshanks is George 
the first. We have just looked over six pages,* 
with half a dozen subjects on each, of carica- 
tures—if such playful and characteristic satires 
on the follies of the d&y cin be so called—which 
are designed, etched, and published, by that 
able artist. If there be any truth in the old 
adage, ** Laugh and grow fat,” Mr. Cruik- 
shanks is the person to make this a corpulent 
nation. His drollery seems inexhaustible. We 
have here some of the most amusing specimens 
of it.. One of his fancies struck us prodi- 
giously. It is called, ‘‘ the Pursuit of Let- 
ters.” In the foreground three or four in- 
fantile monsters, in go-carts, are scrambling 
after A, B, C, who are scampering off as fast 
as possible. In the back-ground, a whole pack 
is in chase of “ Literature;” the letters of 
which word, being furnished with nice little 
legs for the purpose, are in full gallop. We 
never before had a distinct conception of what 
is called ‘* a running hand.” Another sketch, 
in the same plate, “the Age of Intellect,” is 
admirable. A precocious brat, of five or six 
years old, mounted upon a stool, is teaching its 
grandmother how to suck an egg. ‘* You see, 
gran-ma, before you suck this egg, or more 
properly before you extract the matter con- 
tained within this shell by suction, you must 
make an incision at the apex, and a corre- 
sponding aperture at the base.”” ‘‘ Eh, dear !” 
replies the old lady, ‘* how very clever! They 
only used to make a hole at each end in my 
time.’’ A table, covered with philosophical 
apparatus, and a toy-basket filled with such 
trifling works as Newton, Euclid, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Gibbon, &c. complete the idea. The 
enormous and detestable bonnets at present 
worn by the ladies, are happily ridiculed. Half 
a dozen milliners, with the assistance of lad- 
ders, pulleys, &c. are constructing one of the 
size of a hay-stack; and there is a section of 
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a carriage built for the convenience ‘of the 
wearer of the odious deformity. ‘* Ignorance 
is bliss,” is capital. .Two fat, lazy rascals, in 
livery, are lolling at the door of a rich mansion. 
One of them, picking his teeth with a pen, 
drawls out to the other, ‘“* What és taxes, 
Thomas ?”” To which, Thomas, with the ut- 
most nonchalance, answers, “* I’m sure I don’t 
know.”’ In one, all kinds of practices “‘ at the 
bar” are most whimsically illustrated, from the 
crow-bar in burglary to the bar at the Old 
Bailey ; including the head of ‘a gentleman 
intended for the bar ;”—a face and expression 
never to be forgotten. In another plate, the 
various conveniences and advantages of having 
a wooden leg are illustrated with singular feli- 
city. A drunken and roaring negro, in parti- 
cular, who, impatient ‘‘ to hab tea,” thrusts 
his ligneous supporter into the fire, to make 
*¢ the kettle bile,” has thrown us into such a 
convulsion that we can write no more; and 
can only just ejaculate to our readers, ‘* Bye! 
buy !” ; 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
BYRONIANA. NO. III. 

Berore going abroad, Byron took leave of 
his mother at Southwell, and slept that night 
at Newark. She was much grieved at his de- 
parture. Here, again, the Poet and the Pil- 
grim have been confounded, and Byron accused 
of want of affection and feeling ; Canto I. open- 
ing 
** Childe Harold had a mother, not forgot, 

Though parting from that mother he did shun ; 


» x * ~ 
If friends he had, he bade adieu to none.” 
On the contrary, Byron took a kind farewell 
of his friends. All of his friends, however, 
seem not to have been quite so well disposed 
towards him; for he mentions with just indig- 
nation, ‘in the Notes to Canto EI. of Childe 
Harold, the refusal of one of his noble and 
intimate associates to take leave of him, ‘ be- 
cause he had to attend a relation to a milli- 
ner’s.”” Besides his own servants, B. took a 
courier with him to Lisbon, at which place he 
engaged another, named Sanguinetti, to accom- 
pany him to Gibraltar. He travelled in great 
haste; stopping at Seville only two nights 
and a day, and at Cadiz three or four. The 
servants, Murray and Fletcher, and baggage, 
were sent round from Cadiz to Gibraltar by 
sea. At Seville, where it is well known they 
lodged in a house kept by two unmarried la- 
dies, both young and beautiful, they all slept 
in one small room on the ground r, with 
pistols at their heads. At this time there was 
a strong feeling against the English, who were 
often butchered :. Lord B. mentions, in the Notes 
to Canto I. of Childe Harold, having had a speci- 
men of it one night at Lisbon as he was going 
to the theatre. like most Englishmen, and 
especially noblemen, Byron seems to have been 
well adapted for a traveller, for he accustomed 
himself from the first to rough it. At Seville, 
the great Poet and his companion were to be 
seen before the fire frying a piece of bacon, 
hing eggs, or peeling the onions for dinner. 
r. Hobhouse soon found out how useless a 
thing an English servant is in foreign travels, 
and congratulated himself on not having taken 
one (see his Travels). B. was invited by one of 
the fair ladies-to take his night’s rest up stairs, 
but declined, and said, ‘‘ A d—d good joke, to 
go and sleep in a room at the top of the house, 
and get our throats cut in the night!’? From 
Gibraltar they went to Malta; and thencefor- 
ward, up to’ the time of his quitting Byron to 








of sculpture; the influential character of which 





* Scraps and Sketches, published by J. Robins. 


return to Englazid, Hobhouse gives an account 
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of their peregrinations.’ Once more alone, By- 
ron gave himself up to meditation and writing, 
and composed his immortal poem of Childe Ha- 
rold. Circumstances that occurred between this 
period and his arrival in England in 1811] have, 
for the most part, been related by himself and 
others; excepting the identities of Childe Ha- 
rold, which = possibly be’ noticed in an. 
other place. is mother (who, during his 
absence, had taken up her abode at Newstead) 
was over-joyed at his safe return: her great 
anxiety to see him again probably hastened a 
complaint which, it is well known, carried her 
off very shortly after his arrival, and before -he 
had seen her. Sone. was informed when in Lon- 
don of.her being unwell; but the surgeon did 
not at first perceive any danger, and his depar- 
ture for Newstead was not, therefore, so speedy 
as it might have been. The surgeon after- 
wards became alarmed, and requested B. might 
be hastened down. . A servant was despatched 
from the Abbey for this ptirpose; but shortly 
after, her ladyship died; and Rushton (who 
was then at the Abbey) was sent on horse- 
back after him with the information, and 
overtook him near Nottingham; so that 2B. 
knew of her death before he left London. 
She was forty-six years of age.* Byron was 
for some time after his return at an hotel 
in St. James's Street; then at one Dolby’s, a 
hatter ; then he took a house, No. 4, Bennett 
Street; whence he removed into the Albany, 
on the ground floor of the mansion. All his 
establishment there was Fletcher and Rushton, 
and a female servant. 

From this time till his marriage, it is well 
known that Byron entered into all the amuse- 
ments of fashionable life, and became a distin- 
guished character in society. In D'Israeli’s work 
on the Literary Character—where it is observed, 
that Byron, as well as Alfieri, was rare}y seen 
in his own brilliant circlehe himself makes 
a.MS. note, that ‘* this was not the case: I 
have been but too much in that circle; especi- 
ally in 1812-13-14.” 

Here we leave him till that unfortunate period 
of his life, when he married; and shall at- 
tempt, in the next Number, to throw some 
light upon a separation, round which so much 
mystery has been woven, and of which so many 

and absurd reports have been spread. 

Upon his departure from England, Byron 

wrote the following beautiful and tender verses, 
which may well stand in comparison with the 
celebrated lines on a similar subsequent occa- 
sion,—‘* Fare thee well, and if for ever.” 
’Tis done! 
Fete edaenen tap 
whistling o’er the 
Loud sings on high the fresh’ 
I it from this land be gone, 
I cannot love but one. 


use I cannot love but one. 


’Tis long since I beheld that eye 
Which gave me bliss or m: ; 

And I have striven, but in vain, 
Never to think of it again; 

For though I fly from Albion, 

I still can only love but one. 

As some lone bird without a mate, 
My weary heart is desolate ; 

I look around, and cannot trace 
One friendly smile or welcome face: 
And even in crowds I’m still alone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 

And I will cross the whitening foam, 
And I will seek a foreign hi 3 





* These particulars are stated thus minutely, as an 
incorrect account has gone forth on this matter; and the 
writer conceives, that every th 
sufficient importance 


relating to Byron is of 
etertajned with accuracy. 
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Till I forget a false fair face, 
I ne’er shall find a resting place: 
My own dark hts 1 cannot shun, 
But ever love, and love but one. 
The » Veriest wretch on earth 
Still finds some hospitable hearth, 
Where friendship’s or love’s softer glow 
May smile in joy or soothe in wo; 
But friend or lover I have none, 
Because I cannot love but one. 
qn ! but nee flee P 

ere’s not an eye will w for me, 
There’s not a kind congenial heart 
Where I can claim the meanest part ; 
Nor thou, who hast my h undone, 
Wilt sigh, although I love but one. 
To think of every early scene— 
Of what we are, and what we’ve been— 
Would whelm some softer hearts with wo: 
But mine, alas! has stood the blow, 
Yet still beats on as it begun, 
And never truly loves but one. 
And who that dear, loved one may be 
Is not for vulgar eyes to see;— 
And why that love was early crost, 
Thou knowest the best—I feel the most: 
But few that dwell beneath the sun 
Have loved so long, and loved but one. 
I’ve tried another’s fetters, too, . 
With charms, perchance, as fair to view ; 
And I would fain have loved as well— 
But some unconquerable spelt 
Forbade my bleeding breast to own 
A kindred care for aught but one. 
*T would soothe to take one lingering view, 
And bless thee in my last adieu ; 
Yet wish I not those eyes to weep 
For him who wanders o’er the deep,— 
Though wheresoe’er my bark may run, 
I Jove but thee—I love but one. 





MUSIC. 

CONCERTS. 
On Friday, the 6th, Mr. Pio Cianchettini had 
his annual concert at the Argyll Rooms ; which 
we notice not so much for the purpose of de- 
tailing the entertainments, which were various 
and excellent, as for the sake of naming one of 
the most respectable and meritorious (as well 
as ingenious and able) of the class of foreigners 
in London who practise He musical profession. 
We could wish that private character, like that 
of M. Cianchettini, were always taken into the 
consideration of the public patrons of this fine 
science, but still more especially into the con- 
sideration of parents and teachers. Much of 
danger and contamination would thus be 
avoided. 


Own Monday Mr. Sedlatzek, the famous flute- 
player, announces his morning concert, with 
some fine instrumental music. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

*Tis the Spot where ongret. bes a 
*¢ Songs of a Stranger,” by L. S. Costello: 
Music by J. L. P. Essex. S. Chapell. 

Tuts simple and pretty air is the composition 

of a young lady who has certainly an hereditary 

title to musical talents, and who shews that she 
is most likely to grace her inheritance. 


How sweet are the Joys of the Table! 
C. M. Sola. Willis and Co. 

Tue day of Anacreontic composition and sing- 
ing, like the day of Anacreontic poetry, is so 
nearly gone by, that wé are ‘* quite refreshed” 
with so spirited a chant as the present. When 
given by its able composer, with all his good 
taste and expression, it has completely the 
proper effect on convivial souls. 


*Tis that dear Song. TheSame. Clementi. 
Very, very sweet music to an uncommon 
rhythm. es 
‘Tis best to part. The Poetry by a Lady. 

P. Vereni. T. Boosey and Co. 





Tuts is a simple and pathetic ballad, which 





well deserves a place in the well-selected port- 
folio of sweet music. ; 
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DRAMA. 

Tue Haymarket Theatre is announced to open 
on Monday, with a new piece, of a light, sum- 
mer construction, and a well-selected company. 
The house has been, we hear, judiciously 4 
tered; the inconvenient boxes having been 
converted into a circular form, and the whole 
newly ornamented in a tasteful style. 


seers 





VARIETIES. 

The Magnetic Equator.—An examination of 
the observations made by Captain Duperrey 
shews, Ist, that the magnetic equator is not 
fixed ; Qdly, that it has no regular motion, 
whether from the west to the east, or in any 
other direction ; 3dly, that it moves ina man- 
ner irregular, changing its form according to 
laws which it is important to ascertain. 

Geographical Society of Paris.—At a late 
sitting of the French Geographical Society, 
letters were read from M. César Moreau, 
communicating information from London re- 
specting the death of'Captain Clapperton, the 
colonisation of Fernando Po, and the forma- 
tion of a Russian scientific expedition to the 
north-east parts of Siberia, to determine, if 
possible, the place of the magnetic poles. _This 
intelligence was entirely derived from the Li- 
terary Gazette, of preceding weeks, to which 
it might, perhaps, be as well for the Society, 
or its correspondent, to refer. It looks silly 
to be giving that as original which has run 
the gauntlet of the press. At the same sitting, 
M. Jomard communicated an. original letter 
written by a moor who had arrived in Senegal 
from Timbuctoo, confirming the assassination 
of Major Laing. It was transmitted from 
St. Louis on the 18th of February, by M. 
Prosper Gérardin, who, however, says, that 
the English established on the Gambia declare 
that they have recent letters in the hand. 
writing of Major Laing himself. 

National Gallery..-We have been favoured 
with a prospectus of a work of engravings from 
the pictures in the National Gallery, to which 
we take pleasure in giving publicity, being 
confident, from the distinguished names of the 
artists engaged,* that it will be highly bene- 
ficial to the art of engraving in this country, 
and honourable to the parties concerned. The 
design is to engrave the best pictures in the 
National Gallery,—one of the first is our coun- 
tryman Wilkie’s Village Festival, with a Rem- 
brandt, Claude, and Vandyke ;—and with his 
Majesty’s name in the front of its patronage, 
there can be no doubt of its meeting with pre- 
eminent encouragement from the amateurs of 
engraving. 

Monument to Lord Byron.—A monumental 
statue to the memory of Lord Byron, to be 
erected by public subscription, has at length 
been determined upon. A committee of fifty 
noblemen and gentlemen have placed them- 
selves at the head of this undertaking, and 
have, we understand, subscribed, en masse, 
1000/. towards its completion : but however we 
applaud their purpose, as ** personal acquaint- 
ance or correspondents” of the noble Bard, we 
certainly cannot praise this device of /umping 
a subscription, so that it can neither serve for 
an example to others, nor be pleasant to the 
parties concerned. It must be painful to any 
private individual of moderate fortune on the 
committee, to feel that he ought either to pay 
as much as the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Dudley, Lord Lansdowne, or other noblemen 





* J. Bumet, G. Cooke, G. T. Doo, W. Finden, E. 
Goodall, J. Le Keux, H. Le Keux, J. Pye, and J. H, 
Robinson. 
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of great revenue, or that he may appear to 
have his contribution (liberal when Sect 
with his means) exalted into a worthless éolat 

under the cover of their larger munificence. 
As the guinea of the leas wealthy is as honour. 
able as the hundreds of the man of princely in- 


come, it is 4 pity to blend and confound them | ‘i 


in one; and it is galeulated wa have a bad 
effect upon the su neers generall sarap! few 
persons will be so ng to put in their | * 
names after a broad sum of a thousand pounds, 
as they would after fifty separate sums amount- 
ing to as much, but varied aceording to the 
circumstances of the subscribers. We hope, 
therefore, that this injudicious scheme will be 
abandoned. 

Monumental Trophy to his late Majesty.— 
On Wednesday a meeting of the committee 
and subseribers was held at the Thatched 
House Tavern; but the attendance was’ very 
limited, Sir John Campbell was called to the 
chair; and after some conversation, it was re- 
solved, that the fund subscribed being inade- 
| og carry the grand — design by 

r. M. Wyatt (of George III. in a triumphal 
car drawn by four horses) into execution, the 
amount Hood, and fairly to be calculated 
upon, should be appropriated to an equestrian 
statue, or such ae tribute of public remem- 
brance and gratitude as might be determined 
upon. At the same time, it was felt to be 
a compliment due to our ous Monarch, 
humbly to submit to him (if consistent with 
propriety) this deviation from the plan first 
proposed, which has been defeated by parti- 
cular circumstances, and to seek the royal 
—- for any sther application of the | 

ption. We have no doubt but that a 
public monument, not altogether unworthy of 
the occasion, though certainly not on the mag 
nificent scale which was pee ace Pet will 
be raised. The fund amounts to nearly he 
together with from 000%. to 3000J ‘yet un- 
called for, and consequently uncollected. 

The Literary Fund.—A numerous meeting 
of the friends of this admirable charity is pro- 
mised for next Wednesday, at Greenwich ; 
where it is really anticipated that sprats 
(hitherto by a gross error in ichthyology called 
white-bait) will be found in quanti suffi- 
cient tosatisfy the most zealous ichthyophagist, 
The Lord Mayor is not expected. 

A instance of condescension 
and kindness has just been afforded by the 
King, who on Wednesday postponed a part 
at the palace, that it might not Re taterfare with 
Braham’s benefit at the theatre, by depriving 
him of his vocal and musical supporters. 

Mines.—In the course of the year 1825 and 
the first half of the 1826, no less than 
14,305 =, of 5 being of ‘the value of 
nearly 896,000 4 were obtained’ from 
the mines in the ‘monntaine, near Ca. 
therinebourg, vernment of Perm, in 
Russia, 845 pounds of platina were also ob- 
tained during the same period. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
.—M. de Saint Vincent, of the 
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Finland issued from the 

university bead ‘= | of — Leet l 
) | extensive philosop! appara’ a library consist: 

of more than 30,000 volumes, rich in records 

lished manuscripts relating to the history of Finland and 
Sweden. With the — of about 800 volumes, of 
which not more than 200 

interesting collection 
circumstances were so much the more distressing, as the 


were t w 
it importance to the ishment. Ina country like 
taland. 04 so little visited, so far removed from atten- 
tion and sympathy of the civilised world, the destruction 
of the only lon public library, is a ages d miy the greatness j “* 
and extent of wi which can hardly be here.” 
Under these circums » it is h that many of the 
literary and scientific viduals ill con- 
tribute their own wri! or those of others, to repair 
the dreadful loss with 
assist in the re-formation of th -t.. B44 So much have 
even the Finnish peasants been by ——— 
of the Abo library, that in some places, where ye BH 
little known, they have subscribed the produce of their 
farms towards its restoration: and among them the vil- 
lagers: of Wichtis sent fifty yeni of rye; the University 
mee 1 t has contributed 304 scientific works, besides 
many philosophical instruments and collections in natw 
history. Qne liberal R: bookseller (Mr. Hartmann, 
of Riga) = presented to the value of 5357 silver 
rubles, or nearly 800i. ster townsman, Mr. Ger- 
man, sent 193 velumes; Dr, Hassar, of Petersburg, 995; 
and Professor Storch, 269. Many other useful and generous 
donations have been received; and Messrs. George Cowie 
and Co. have undertaken to receive and forward any 
works, instruments, &c. which may be liberally given rf 
the Abo Univer? Library by the 


‘clentife A be icularl tal 

'y accep 
Notions of the Americans, oi Mr. Cooper, the Ameri- 
can novelist, will appear i jately. 

In the .—The Bride, a from the pen of 
Joanna Baillie.—Journal of an Eatbessy from the Gover- 
nor-General of India to the Courts of adh and Cochin- 
China, by Mr. Craufurd.—In Monthly P: my Competes 

ular Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures: with 
see and Plates. ture Illustrations. tt Series. 
pture Difficulties ed, with a view to their So- 





"List OF NEW BOO! 


“Roser Italy, Part Il, fe de ‘bds. —Williams on 

the Lungs, Tay, 7s. bds.—' dan "The Voy eee ot hey tn 
lla, post 8vo. 7s. 6d, bds.—C: pba ). Poetical 

Works, 2 vols. t Bvo. a Nie of Vir- 


_ Water, I, 4to. 6d. ; proofs, 10s, 
— Lardner’s — ‘of Bucl id, 6vo. 7s. bds.— 
Tayors Survey of Poetry, Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. bds. 
po he pany on Tomy? thy dog 2 vols, 4to, 

4. 48.5 fai wee roofs, 5/. 58. bds.—Johnstone’s Specimens 
of the Lyric Poets, 24mo. 5s. 6d. ee Supple- 
ment to Difficulties 
from the Italian, 3 vols. 


All pack 
crown 8vo. 1l. 1s. bds-—Watt's Insects in Council, 12mo. Ww. 


2s. 6d. bds.—W oodhouse on the +e 8vo. 12s. bds. 
—Westoby’s Helps to Devotion, 12mo. 3s. bds,—Frank- 
- ae be ion, 4to. 42. 48, bds.—W ag 's 

udimen sheep. — Har- 
wood’s Curative bance ‘of Fee Coast of Eng- 
land, post 8vo. 98. 6d. aw on Deafness, post 
8vo. Ts. 6d. bds.—Light’s Views of f Pompell, folio, 32. 10s. 
— India progfs, 4; 14s. tid, bds.+-Tecumseh : a Poem, 





mi TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
, as we flatter ourselves, ( 
as we know, ou rarashe on the ppp $e ped 


i 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ITERARY FUND 
NOORTORATED, LITERARY YuND 
‘eeting of the Members and Pri: this Society wii be held 
at the Crown and Sceptre, Greenw: ny By Wedneatan, ion Jone. 
embers of the Sacaty.. Phe presence of any Nobleman ¢: Gan 





lin; tune aa pty 
ae a ito be left with Mr. Savntmatin ot 
cate Chambers, 4, Lincoln’s lun Fields, on the day previous to 


Oh tha Table at Four o’Clock precisely. 
inner on le eretlons: 





Brass realest atten the Wet 
MALL. The Gallery, with a Se! ion e r] 
Moming until hy the Evening’ ope dole, 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


UFFOLK STREET GALLERY, 


Society of British Aptists. The Fifth Annual aye 


= “Pent tnt 





ral | for the Sale of Works of Att by Living British Artists, is open 


daily, from Nine till Six. 
a ‘Admittance, my lg atalogees 
RIGHT , 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall Back 


HE GALLERY of the SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, it Pall Mall Bast, 
will CLOSE for the present Season on Saturday next, the 2ist 


instant. . 
iNOS eT RLES WILD, Secretary. 


R. J. B, LANE’S t PICTURE, 

painted at Rome, and by which he incurred the Cen- 

sure of the Inquisition, is now OPEN, gt the King’s Mews. 
Entrance from ( haring Cross. ne me 


Secretary. 














ineveh, Deluge, & 
TURES, by Mr, MARTIN, the Painter of “* Reichprsar 's 
Feast,” is — . OPE 
Street, from N: 
wy 1s.—Catal 

Subscriptions for the Prints ofthe Fall of Niveveh, and Deluge, 
are received at the bition, and at Mr, Westin} 's, 30, Alsop 
Terrace, New. Read, 





BUCHAN, PROPRIETOR of the 

° COUNTY of HAN yooeyas GALLERY, Bente 

ton, esta sts 
ink bow that the Gallery Lo psn pap rene y eed Exhi- 
t next, and that time for receiving 


bition on the Ist of 
Pictures will be from the 8th to the Lyky of July by ng 


are to be ted to the Hants Picture Gallery, 
Southampton, and firwarded to go by M ‘al ‘8 
Castle Ms nding wate 


aggon, ite Street. - 
one may be obtained at M Forster, 51, Rath- 
bone Place, Oxford Street, Totten 
Expenses to and from the Exhibition will be paid 
by the Proprietor. 





proposed to raise a Monumental Statue to Lord Byron, 
by goblie 8 and a has been farmed for 
pF ty compose of Individuals who were elther his per 





sonal heleabnaonas oF who are anxious to 

manifest their P 
comMMITT 

Robert Adair, Esq. Kemb! 


stantially beneficial to those to whose works D ie, Esq. quess of Lansdowne 
it is, among other because the J. W. » Esq. ent -Col Laake, HE 
candid part of the us the justice to believe | Bev. W- L. Bow enry Luttrell, 
that we are ie. Mjchael Bruce, £sq- ties . Sir J. Mackintosh, 
of our critical sty any unworthy otive nfortu- 2 ys pepe His ; ar Sir Jet n Mal- 
nately, however, in this l country, | Thomas Campbell, Esq: colm, Gc, » KL. 

many reacht oon unaffectedly appoee that Bight ! ed Bag oe . Esq, 
Taoney ou rchase, and ar urray, Bsq. 

3% Mens. B. de Constant, (Paris) | Viscount Normanby, M.P. 

For eyemple, we have just received letter from. HM Mr. Earl Cowper ional Meneut 
a certain well-known ure in one of the Exhibitions 


isa tonsa eerie af ate 
e » but r ir; wi 
felling to the best adve 


it seems, desirous of advan‘ ! As 


we are persuaded oF ~ us such an » this 
gentleman was perfect] that he was ‘com- 
mitting any impropriety, we abstain from pubis 
name; but we can 


deny ourselves the 
him for his mistake (as we have heretolore ine oboe fined se 
other persons who have fallen into 
sending his cheque to the treasurer of oe ak Mot I 
We do not prehend: the allusion of 
Whig’—a¢ al all events, we cannot enter upon the cabgect be he 


Errata.—lh Byroniana in om r lest, p- 364, eal, 3; line 


Sor * sixteen” read “ ten.” ton was sixteen when 
he went abroad with Byron. Pine na hes unusual acci- 
dent in ~~ etrors occurréd in 
p- 365, col, 1, 64 A The eters having fale 

bauignas » 80 that during is 


Thomas Denman, E <7 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 
Ear! of Dudley 

Edward Ellice, Esq. 


Lord Sidney Osborne 
Ford ane une R.A. 


muel od 
William Stewart Hose, Esq. 


Hon. G, Agar Ellis fis rie Scott, 

W. I. von Goéthe, (Weimar) we 
Sir Sandford Graham, Bart. a ge of Sigor K2. 
pile } deha C. Hob ae Esq. M.P. | James Sm 





on. Leicester Stanhope 
Thomas =. Esq. Marquess of 1 of Tavistock, 3 M.P. 
I. D’Israeti, Esq. biti tt Esq. 
Roretican Jeffray, Esq. Lieut.-Col. Wildman. 


Communication s may be directed to 50, Albemarie Street, ad 
dressed to su of the C as to either 
House nT ont ierripcens will be ved at oe 
Continest Great Britain and on the 








tbe a 
Le. Wenevat hites ; 


2 peace Non ag 





puring, and 


eet here mene 


tleman w! fect in Vin the purposes Towitution 
p= H coal Witel oF L fiecesy en, png dows, Apap he ES 
the same time : 


HE EXHIBITI ION of the , am PIC.: 
pe IE ty estern Exchange, Old Bond’ 


MONUMENT to LORD BYRON. ft is, 
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A AOA AO RONDE CS A AONE 
ELL’S LIFE in LONDON, and SPORT-|, 


m ue ge pe price only Seven-pence, pent af paring: 
the une, w: ty vi 
which ha’ re appeared tinder he Head ofthe = Galley ofComics 
lities,’’ during the last six months. They will ocoupy the space 
= folio columns, consist viz. Six Prints 
ey nny "s py nee Six Bo gone Sketches of British 
Monkeyana, or P 


r tee Prints, fe Srevtee end yA i 
ior a t e ond ts, for Engraving, was 
One Hundred ‘Guineas, whole of which m may be bought for 
Seven-pence, in Bell's" in London, of 8 the of 
June. 

Persone in the » desirous of haying  Bell’s Life’in 
London” of Sunday, the instant, containing the above Series 


of engraved Comicalities, can order it for that day only, from any 
Ofee 487% » OF can commission a friend to buy it at the 
No. Strand, London; being a regularly oer 

, it can be sent, » to any part of th 


Tt wil 

perly folded u; in a for the country, without extra charge, 
until Wed: the 25th of June, inclusive. 

*,* Ic was in Bell's Life in London of Sunday, June 8th, that 

Ses a yt Engraving of Ascot Heath Race-Course, the King’s 

tand, &e the size of which print was nine inches by 

on. ‘the sanber is reprinting, an¢ can also be had the 

une. 





SRE ished, price Six Shillings, No. I. of 
THE: ¥O EIGN REVIEW and CONTI- 
NENTAL MISCELLANY. 

Contents.—I. Barante; History ee Bettect egttte~Il- 
Maury, Sanchez; Castilian Poetry—JIJ. Montlosier; Jacobins 
and Jesuits—IV. Werner; German” he - Foy; Peninsu- 
lar War—VI. Niebulir; Roman Histelps Val Denis; Portu- 
a tare—VIII, Kasthofer; Swiss Rural Econom. 

X. French, Italian, ——_ d Danish Novels—X. Grossi ; 
Italian Poetry—XI. S wedish Poetry, and Scandina- 
vian Literature—XII. —74! resent State *Purkey—XIII. 
to XX. Shorter Reviews of Books, Classical, German, a 
Danish, Swedish, French, —, = Spanish XX1. Necro- 
logy; Avanzini, Eichhorn Hasche, Philipp, Pesta- 
lozzi, Rosm nl, atom chats be State asf Medicine in many 
i ry Intelligence—XXIV. The most 

ten Sof the last three mon 
coment vet No. II. price Six Shillings. 
in Spain—II. Chinese Novels and Tales 
iit, Papal Domina History. of Painting in Italy—IV. Moratin’s Poe- 
tical Works—V. bg Helena—VI. Chateaubriand’s later 





I, Botta’s Histories and Historical Veracity 


Productions —V. 
—VIII. Getjer’s TRecords of Sweden; meg len Cie. 
fen! 


1X, Modern Roman Festivities—X. Kortum 


free of postage, 
will be kept on sale at 169, "strand, yee 7 


| by J. Thomson, Esq. from the pte 


emy— 


» Lately published, ‘ 

HE YOUNG RECRUIT, beautifully | 
graved in Line, by A. Duncan, after a Picture by Mr. 

J. ae of Fidinburgh "bie, Size, banek hay — beg 12s. ; 


French proofs 214. a 
and Goon ‘Printseliers 


Lendon: Published a 5 
to the King, 6, Pall Mail; oa sold by F. G. Moon, 20, Thread- 
needle Street. 


> ea ony be had. 
The Deasing Boe ngraved by H. Meyer, 
after a Picture b; F. oe Size, ” inches by 90 
high. Prints 21¢.; India proofs 3is. 6d.5 before letters 42s. 





for delivery, 


ORTRAIT “ot “THOMAS. CAMPBELL, 
Esq. Engraved in Line, by Mr. John Burnet, after a 
icture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. Size, 5} inches by 
high. French proofs, ay India Age 6s. 
London: Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, (Successors to 
Hurst, Povinson. sad Co.,) Printsellers to og King, 6, Pall Mall; 
and sold by F. G. Moon, Treadneedle Stree 
ofr whem, may be Ban lately y published, 
Portraits of Lady Bagot, Viscountess Burg- 
hersh, and Lady Fitzroy Somerset (a grou ap)s beautifully engraved 
high by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A. Size, 19 inches 7, 24 hi Prints 15s. ; 
India proofs 31s. 6d.; before letters 





Views on the Clyde. 
Just published, in “. Pare ~ ond sl each containing 


PrCTURESQUE VIEWS on the RIVER 
Poeoh Rs | aah ——t mon in the ie he = 
oseph Swan, jeming, w cal an 

Descriptive Mecsnresionsyte 3. MM. ne 
Price 5s. 6d. Part, plain; India Soots Te. 6d.; or before 
the , on yA folio paper, price 128. 

London: Pabtishe oe a eee (Mr. Joseph Swan, 161, 
Trongate, Glasgow ,) Moon, ys, and Graves, (Successors to 
a Robinson, pb "Ge. ») Priniecilons to the King, 6, Pall 

all. 

*,* It is intended that the work shall be completed in about 
ten or twelve quarto Parts, each ae three Engravings, 
and twelve p: of Letter-press, e of the several Views. 
The Plates will be executed in the mos. finished line manner, 
from paintings in oil, taken by Mr. J. Fleming, expressly for 
this work. In taking the views, the poi ints from Sehich they can 
be seen to greatest advantage will be very carefully selected ; and 
neither labour nor expense shall be ror a make it worthy the 





federacies of the Middle Ages—XI. Moallake Arabian Poetry ; 
State of big armel gs Literature in Germany—X I. 

Byzantine XIII. Navarrete; Discoveries 
bus; Early 8; panish Ve vos oe XIV. to XXVIII. Short Reviews 


oN. Neves Fora Foreign Be blicatt ons. 
No. III be published in July, 
London: Black, Young, and Young, Taris' 
Garden; és, and Lowell, Great Marlborough 
Street; T. Clark, Edinburgh ; H asd M‘Arthur, Dublin; 
and by all other Booksellers in the United Kingdam. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. IV. price 7s. 6d, is published thisday, 
ei Wirtz, and Co. 30, Soho Square, 








ls. 6d. continued m 
HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER; 
» Church: Biblical, Ecolesiasti d Liter: 

Miicettany, Non tka, be Jone a." eng, a7 

‘ontents.—Review of mar History of the Reformation, 
vor IV.—Bishop Heber’s Journal, concluded—Warton’s Death- 

beg vo Holy Rugs » ond ae Literary Notices. 
Original P. wot, 82 and Co ences of the 
Church Mietiona ee The State of edhe oe the Cape of 
jope—Pr. ical Retro~ 


spect—Ecelesiastical, University: ond and pron Intelligence. 
Printed for C. » Ri » St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo —" Pall Mall; and sold also ous, E. Lloyd and Son, 


the most cultivated taste, both in the fine arts and in 
literature. 





Palestine. 
Just published, on a very large sheet, 94 inches by 38, dedi- 
cated, by permission, to His — the Archbishop of York, 
i 18s. coloured, or 1/. 5s. mounted on a roller and var-, 


A “NEW MAP of PALESTINE and the 

ADJACENT COUNSRERS « constructed from Original 
Authorities, shewing their somes and Modern Geography, with 
the Rontes of various Travel 


By Rich AnD cela. 
London: Published b: } Cradeck ry ma by 
sae eriag 
The Bible Atlas ; or, Sacred G ry De- 


lineated, in a complete Series of Scriptural Maps, from the 
latest and best Authorities. ed the Same. On 26 small 4to. 
plates, price 16s. coloured; or 12s. plain, neatly half-bound. 








Oxford Atlas of Ancient Geogra; 
with Be ission, to the Rev. D Dr. 3 Head 
arter House School, London. 
HE PUBLISHER, in announcing the 
Second Part (eee rere nage of ANCIENT rare cogent vac 
s to acknow! attering encouragement received; 
ea the publica on <= First Part, which has induced him 
siderable tions not originally hes Hinen 
namely, ee ical Table of Sacred 


Dedi a 








Harley Street 
pee oe } Parker, Orford; and Deigh onl 





no post » Rg. Fa sty cen 


wm 
CKERMANNOS BD NY PICTURESQUE|E. 
fe Mouth ited Uy aioe Vitae al av 
Greig fom original on, the Bpot, by Messrs, 


mann’s Picturesque Tot Porming acmpaaion War ond the Gans 
At Aw tort fee ne we 
the Sixth Number is published, the price will be raised to Nont 
Lian Wea uta Sate Toate, 
pany: A, Infantry, » India paper, 
m Aiatic vot oe Series of Forty-four 
copie tee ae 8 ig from Life; wit 


Characters and ‘Description of the Grand 
Foney I Lae Gives bat by the po Raia Amie mbassador, Sir Henry Wyeiesley, 
coloured Plates, toe dto. 128, ee 

_ Tom Rew, the Griffin; a Burlesque Poem, 

ie Aaéden ac , 
pany’s ya Twenty-five A. OL Jw ee 
geniothic Furniture s consisting of Twenty. 
jou 
— ngravings, boas = re A. Pugin; with 
Much Ado about Nothing ; Twenty-one 
Humorous Illustrations of Old Sayings. 54. plain, 9. coloured. 











nscribed to Sir W. price Bl. 
HE VISIONS of as AMATEUR, “cons 
rai | ‘tur JA ; 


Hi 
ynop jew of Affairs d oe Lae Somnad Penis iy 
and an Index, iif wi the Ancient and Modern Names. 


will be be published on the Ist of 


every al 
the at Atl an rot teehee om in on _ ~~ and will contain 
of One Hundesd 460: Plates: feom Drawings made express 
Tor th the Work. 
The qin of the work will not exceed Three Guineas. 
Oxford: Published by J. Vincent. 


“This day is be pentiched. in 1 thick i ce Pages, closely 
aks SHIP MASTER ASSISTANT, 


and OWNER’S MANUAL; contai: general Infor: 








mation necessary for Merchants, Owners, and Masters of ae 
Officers, und all other Persons concerned or _ ed in the 
Merchant er bey relative to the } Mariti 
Laws and Casto: 
~ ily DAVID ——. E 
The 18th ane revised th ‘and brought down to the 
ear 1828. b 





r. KELLY, Luther of the “ Coan Cambist,” and Matha. 
matical Examiner to the Trinity House; and. the Legal Depart, 
ment by a Professional Gentleman. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


Dr, Phili 


cREMe Se TRON on aD oceHoN and 

at ae gat. ama NERVOUS and SILIOUS 
COMPLAIN ions on the Organic Diseases in 
which they ine ba 

ly Ay P. LA PHILIP, M. D. F. RS. L. and E. &c, 

Sixth editton, w the Na- 
ture and Treatment of the Disease, and partioulasly of the more 
ass. 


Protrac' 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 82, Fleet Street. 








Diseases of the Skin. 
PRACTICAL. TREATISE on DIS« 
EASES of the SKIN, arranged with a View to their 
Constitutional Causes and Looal Characters, and incl —{ 
Substance of the Essay on these | Babsects to which c 
College of Surgeons awarded the Jacksonian Prize. 2d editian, 


corrected and =< met 
cei ne a a 
uw m to the a! etro| tan Infirm: or 
sein Coated hc cuando Vr 
ment of those Diseases which affect and disfigure the 
ther with Ringworm, Scalled Head, &c. 
“nn hig od Ye by Chronic Inflammation, as ein Po 
etter, c. Ce 
3. The Cutaneous Affections of Infants, and those ofa salutary 
a to the Constitution of A 
4. ‘0, the Itch, Mercurial Di 
ae don 6. Those which depend on Debits of System, and de- 
Digestive Organs, &c. 
+ and G. Underwood, 82, Fleet Street; and the Author, 
66, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
Dr. Paris on Diet, dition, enl: arged. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s, 6d, 
rt ISE on DIET, with a View to 
establish, on Practical Gresinile, a navies +! Rules for 
he Prevention and Cure of the Diseases incident to a Disordered 
State of the Digestive Functions 
By J. A. PARIS, M.D. F.R.8. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Printed for Thomas and George Un |, 82, Fleet Street. 











Brande's Pharmacy.—In 8y0. 


MA NUAL of PHARMACY. 
WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, 

Lecturer at harmacy to the Apethecaries’ Company, dec. d&c~ 
Printed for —— and George Underwood, 32, Wieet a 
« The object of the presen nish the it with 

a corresponding outline of the Coume of Pharmacy annually given 

at Apothecaries’ Hall.” —Preface 





Berane. GARDEN; or, the Magazine 
of Hardy Flowering Plants. Volumes, fine, 37s; com- 

mon, Sis Parts, 19%.; common, 13¢. Numbers, 14. 6d.; comm 

mon, le. 

No. 42 was published on the Ist of June, and 

bo Toye sae rey on Bon of all the former Parts of the Work 

will be oetnte 16th June. 

win and Cradock. 





zcursions, So. Se. 
This day is publistied, t= in . thick gm “vol. iNustrated b: 
an . on8 Sieve, a 156. inclu: 

[ae jE GUIDE t to all tie WATERING a and 
SEA-BATHING PLACES, for and of the Curio 

and accurate Descriptions of each Place, Clouds wed 

striking Ob; in the Ravivens; Hey ae an agreeable 

useful Companion duri idence at any of the ie. or or 

during a Summer Tour ‘aon of Health or brag Witha 

Description of the Lakes, ‘t a Tour thi 

A Description of the . Beanery of the Lakes 

in the North of England. By W Wendeyretiy Baq. A new 

edition, with Additions, witha Map, rice Se. 6d. 

Peak Scenery 3 or, the Veotgetie rine Un 

2d edition, containin; if a Series of Road 

Travellers; and a *, a County 


it E 
The Original pining of ro 
to the present time; @ Correct 
well as for the Inhabitant, to the M the 
~ | 100 View J. Britton, F:8.A. * In an of ll the poy of 
100 s a large Plan a 
&e. of the M anda 


and 
jew of the ‘Situation af the pr! ewiartnee Pub- 


lic fhe Batlfinge, te s 9s. or with the Maps 





of Geogr: Sehoole, 
is day Pr pa ET 18mo.' em! med nem th upwards of 60 
Engravin of Manners, Customa, and Curiosities, price 3s. dd. 


eueeds 
Reopen TS of GEOGRA PRY, | on a 
New Plan, designed to assist the Memory by Comparison 
a 
ay Wet Cc. Geoatephy peti A. ue : 
To ecoompany this 


uy fle Gere on ta: kekeboees a 


A Médern Atlas; exhibiting, ‘in ‘connexion 
a the on ge of Couatien De een Ht » Forms 
Size of Towne, Rivers, and and Mountains, and the Climates ood 





This La! is OS racer the 18th oma ~ bs ypeewe ce: improved, 
price 18s. boards, or 18s. 6d. half- hment back, 
ATERSON'S ROADS of ENGLAND 
and a and the Spy ital PART of SCOT, 
LAND. WARD M 


Arranged — a pian entirely aaiaid (che whole remodel): 
and by the numerous ni 
roads and new admeasurements ; a rteael and correct ace 
counts of nobl “ = pet seats, 
poner oD curiosities, other kabl objects 
kingdom, Also,.a table of population, rates of Somn, — 
times of the arrival and yy ed of the maiis. ‘ ihe 


Printed ie Boel Cc. 7 J. » Rees, 
rown, Kichtdson schagpen a Me Co. 
Baldwin and “Grade ki J. are; We Reyad le; J. 














Published by James ‘ait ervanr Se + Old Bona Streets 


e Earth. 
Printed f for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane, 


whom may be had. 
A complete Catalogue of School Books. 








MUSIC. 
Just published, 
ONGS for SPRING MORNINGS, The 


Footy by THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, 
Symphonies, &c. by HENRY RB. BISHOP. Price ids 1, te 
Also, by the same Authors, 

“And 





; Slmpkio and Mas 


Songs Winter X Da 
Songa for ‘inter N . 
wuilng 20, Soho Aquare. 

















(Past Twelve o’Clock), from 
Glees by M » 28. 

ere b astray; Pastoral. Poetry by 

Ball, Music by Moscheles, 1s. 6d. 


Masic Mischeles, as. 


Moscheles, 
” Oh, peerless Nymph! Canzonet. Music by 


Smith, 2s. 
Sly Cupid; Ballad. Music by Smith, 26. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
The 2d edition, im } vol. small Svo. price 7s, 64. forming Part II. 


HE HORSE andOARRIAGE ORACLE, 


Swiss Girl; Ballad. Poetry by Ball, Music a 





publicatize, SKELTON, F.S.A. 


Dyce a cna 
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